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Proud symbol of integrity is the three-pointed star of Mercedes-Benz. It is the hallmark of 
excellence on any road in the world. You are assured that when you motor behind this distinguished 


insignia, you drive an automobile incorporating the most advanced engineering possible to modern 
technology, the most skilled craftsmanship possible to human hands, and design that is always 


commensurate with the best taste. You are driving the car of connoisseurs. 


Mercedes-Benz Sales, Inc. (A Subsidiary of Studebaker-Packard Corporation) 
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Just pocket change every day can buy 


a young family *LO,OOO more security! 


New York Life’s Whole Life policy 
protects your family at a low premium 
cost—assures funds for their future— 


or for your own retirement. 


If you’re like most fathers in their 20's 
or 30's, you’re probably finding it rough 
on the family budget to give your wife 
and children the financial security you 
want them to have. New York Life’s low 
premium Whole Life policy can be the 
answer. It assures your family immediate 


cash, if you should die . . .or promises you 


a lifetime income later on at retirement, if 


you wish 
Because Whole Life is issued in a mini- 
mum face amount of $10,000, savings are 


made possible which are passed along to 


you in lower premiums. For a man of 30, 
for example, the monthly premium for 
$10,000 of Whole Life is only $17.20 under 
Check-O-Matic, New York Life’s special 
monthly premium payment plan. This 
means setting aside about 57 cents a day 
And dividends, as declared, can be used 
to reduce premium payments 

Aside from the protection it offers your 
family, Whole Life holds many benefits 
for you, too. It builds cash values fast, so 
you have a handy source of cash for an 
emergency. And then when you reach 
retirement age, Whole Life can pay you 
a monthly income for the rest of your life. 

Why don’t you take this simple “pocket 
change” way to protect your family and 
yourself? Ask your New York Life agent 


for all the facts about Whole Life insur- 
ance today. Or send a postcard to the 


address below. 


The New York Life Agent 
in Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


New York Life 


Insurance sje Company 
ui 5 


Dept. T-47, 51 Madison Ave,, N. Y, 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance + Group Insurance 
Annuities + Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Pension Plans 





No more roadside 


WE GUARANTEE: If a 
Steel-Cord Safety 


from any cause— 





Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer 
sign for better tire care . . . better 


tire values . . . convenient credit terms. 1. Pay for your road 
2. Replace the shield 
3. Give you full allow 


unused tread-wear 


Tires with Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield—made only by 
Goodyear—will not go flat if punctured, torn or blown out. They let 
you drive on for 100 miles or more—at reasonable speeds—regardless 
of tire damage. 

Goodyear Safety Shields are actually built-in spares made with 
nylon and steel cord. If you have a puncture, or blowout, or any kind 
of tire damage with these shields protecting you, you don’t stop. You 
simply drive on...on the air in the “inner spare’”’...as though nothing 
had happened. 


Where and how do you buy Captive-Air Safety Shields? Just see 
your Goodyear dealer. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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ONLY THE AIR in the outer chamber 
escapes if the tire is cut, torn or blown 
out while driving. Reserve air in the 
inner spare immediately supports 
the car, lets you drive on 100 miles 
or more at reasonable speeds. 


GooD 


Watch “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
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‘tire changing! 


Goodyear tire with Captive-Air 
Shield ever goes flat— 
we will: 


© THE BLUE CIRCLE OF SAFETY 


service 






means that these tires can be equipped #4 
with the new Captive-Air Steel-Cord 2 8 
at no cost ; Safety Shields at moderate extra cost. # : 
<3T> a 
<3T 2 
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if tire is damaged* 


You can have the Captive-Air Safety Shield 
in either of these two Goodyear tires—from 
Rambler and Lark sizes on up to Imperial, 
Lincoln and Cadillac sizes. 


*In the rare event that you should have to 
take advantage of this guarantee, simply 
call the nearest Goodyear dealer. 











NYLON CUSTOM 
SUPER-CUSHION 


SYEA 


‘TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Captive-Air, Super-Cushion, Double Eagle, T.M.’s, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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No mystery with telegrams: “Alfred Cashak. 


on location for “*North By Northwest,” eliminates 
production delays with Western Union Telegrams. And 


the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it! 
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Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc 
Dept. T-59, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 


Thar’s GO 
in them thar 


The Triumph TR-3 scampers up and down the mean- 
est mountain road without getting winded. 

Why? 

Because its engine, steering, suspension and disc 
brakes are designed for car-killing European road 
competition. (The TR-3 has taken first in class in 
virtually every European rally for five years. ) 

Those of you interested in the Triumph TR-3’s 









less strenuous virtues will like the economy (count 
on up to 35 miles per gallon), the orthopedically de- 
signed seats and the fun. All of them are standard 
equipment. 

Drive a TR-3. It handles so easily, your wife will 
want to keep it for herself. And, best of all, it costs 
$500 less than any comparable sports car. 


Now’s the time for Triumph. Why wait? 


TR-3 


ONLY $2675* 


Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 


i. 
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DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels, maximum 
braking efficiency 

1991 ec. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; 110 mph top speed; accelera- 
tion: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

RACING CLUTCH; Heavy duty, woven lining gives longer life 
EXHAUST SYSTEM: 2 straight-through mufflers relieve back 
pressure, increase engine efficiency. 

FRAME: Rigid“ X" type forstability, fully rustproofed Sheffield steel 


GEARBOX: 4-speed, short throw, synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, 
white walls, and others (ask your dealer) 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 in all. 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes—slightly higher West Coast. 
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The New Secretary 
Sir: 

Your April 27 article on Mr. Herter was 
a genuine tribute, as well it should be. My 
hope is that Mr. Herter’s appointment re- 
flects the U.S.’s maturing judgment in the 
type of individuals it selects to conduct and 
carry out governmental affairs. It will be 
to our credit to have more appointees with 
some of Mr. Herter’s attributes such as 
“undeviating interest in the arts” and “un- 
flagging courtesy and willingness to listen. . .” 

Rosario QUATROCHI 





Park Forest, Il. 
Sir: 

The appointment of Mr. Herter as Secre- 
tary of State is the logical path that we 
might expect our present, incompetent Ad- 
ministration to follow. The profound irony 
behind such a move is that the Administra- 
tion now in office has precisely defined its 
and Mr. Herter’'s condition: sick! 

MicHaeEL HOOLIHAN 
Washington 


Diagnosis 
Sir: 

I was delighted to read about Dr. Lov- 
shin’s conclusions concerning the “pooped” 
mother in vour April 20 issue. I have things 
relatively easy since I am under 30, but as 
the mother of a 244-year-old, a 17-month-old 
and a four-month-old, and as the foster 
mother of two turtles, I'm certain that I do 
qualify for this category. I have never heard 
my malady described so aptly. 

Mrs. RopMAN A. SHARP 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Sir: 

I take exception to the remark by Dr. 
Leonard Lovshin that “How many children 
a woman has makes little difference . 
As the mother of seven, I find there is seven 
times as much work and worry, seven times 
as much noise, and I get seven times as tired! 

GEORGIANA M. KENNEDY 
Gallup, N. Mex. 


Sir: 

All the wives I know spend half their 

tough, 16-hour workday kaffeeklatsching, 
ELIZABETH SCOTT 

Salt Lake City 

Sir: 

Dr. Lovshin has forgotten one thing: that 
tired mothers are tired having to look like 
M. Monroe and act like M. Hari. 

Mrs. ALFRED BILGRAI 
Los Angeles 
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Tue LovsHIN FAMILY 


Sir: 

Does the doctor speak from experience as 
well as from the research he has done? How 
many in his family? 

Mrs. FRANK KEYWELL 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
@ Dr. Lovshin has a wife, a son (17), 
three daughters (15, 11, and 7), a pup, 
a cat and a parakeet (see cut). Says 
his wife: “Certainly I’m pooped.”—Eb. 


Gas on TV 
Sir: 

The frightening thing about the censorship 
of the Playhouse oo drama, Judgment at 
Nuremberg, by the climinating of reference 
to extermination in “gas oven” [April 27], 
lies not so much in the censorship as in the 
awful realization that the person or persons 
responsible for this idiocy can be and are 
employed in policymaking positions in a 
major American industry, and can and do 
make decisions of this kind. 

(THe Rev.) P. MALCOLM STEWART 
Holy Trinity Church 
Ukiah, Calif. 

Sir: 

Thank you for helping us decide whether 
to purchase a gas or electric range. Our new 
electric range will be delivered Saturday. 

Jute Best Drew 





Indianapolis 


Right Framiscle at the "hungry i" 
Sir: 

Enjoyed your April 27 article on Larry 
Adler. My husband and I saw him at the 
“hungry i” in San Francisco, and were in- 
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terested to note that the audience, composed 
mainly of young people, was enthusiastic 
about his jazz and blues, but it took the 
classics to bring down the house. 


VIRGINIA MERLO 


Los Angeles 


SIR: 

APPRECIATE VERY MUCH YOUR STORY ON ME. 
HOWEVER STRONGLY OBJECT TO USING WORD 
TAWDRY TO DESCRIBE HUNGRY I. IT IS ONE OF 
THE RARE NIGHTCLUBS WHERE THE PERFORM- 
ER IS RESPECTED BY MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC 
ALIKE AS AN ARTIST. 

LARRY ADLER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sir: 

May I point out a typographical error in 
your story on Larry Adler, quoting my 
explanation of how to play the harmoni- 
ca? Your text read: “All you have to do is 
move the left framiscle on the portisduble 
from hardistack with the muscles, using a 
frammisanic embouchure . . .” This should 
have read “right framiscle on the porti- 
sduble from pardistack with the muscles.” 
I hope that aspiring harmonica players 
have not been attempting an impossible 
technique. 

LEONARD FEATHER 
New York City 


Odd Inquisition 


Sir: 

An appreciative chuckle over your story on 
Senator Kennedy [who met with 51 Meth- 
odist bishops and answered questions on his 
Roman Catholicism—April 27]. But regret 
that this feature of a semiannual meeting of 
the Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
Church was described as an “odd inquisi- 
tion.” Panel quizzes (Meet the Press, Face 
the Nation, et al.) regularly bring out sharper 
interrogation via TV networks. How many 
show producers courteously furnish the 
“quizzed” with an advance list of questions? 
Bishop Oxnam’s innovation sounds like an 
intelligent and highly effective method of 
gaining firsthand information on matters 
of real concern. 

L. CULLEN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

If the U.S. is to continue its traditional 
separation of church and state, we had better 
re-examine the ramifications of electing any 
more Methodists to high office, what with 
Oxnam ef al. running around Washington 
like a medieval College of Cardinals selecting 
a new king. 





R. A. FONTAINE 
Lieutenant, US.A.F. 
Verdun, France 


Sir: 

We are the Junior Tribal Council of Holy 
Rosary Mission of Pine Ridge, S. Dak. In 
our civics class we have been studying the 
government of our tribe, state and nation, 
When a man is asked to pay his taxes or to 
serve in the Army, no one asks him about 
his religion. No one should ask him about 
his religion when he runs for office. People 
should simply ask: “Is he the man for the 
job?” ‘ 

JoserH New Hoty 
President 
Oglala Sioux Reservation 
Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


Sir: : 

Can you imagine the furor if a group of 
Roman Catholic bishops should subject a 
Protestant candidate to a formal questioning 
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MONSANTO. CHEMISTRY IN. ACTION... 


CONQUEST IN HEALTH 


Cleaner, healthier environments ... through conquest of microorganisms! Monsanto ~ 
bacteriostats help make the new and better “deodorant” soaps that do much more 
than just conquer body odors. These mild but potent chemicals lay down an invisible, 
germ-torbidding barrier on the human skin. This barrier curbs infections, promotes 
clear complexions, helps maintain healthy skin. “Deodorant” soaps—containing 
bacteriostats like Monsanto Actamer—are a step forward in the fight against disease. 
Actamer is just one of many products developed by Monsanto research which guard 
health through better personal hygiene. 


Machine pictured above used in chemical laboratory experiments 


Santophen | in disinfectant prod- Monsanto phospha Monsanto ACL, in convenient dry WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
ucts combats dangerous “staph” power ada ij f “ bleaching and sar ing c WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 
microbes which are today’s great- tooth past ' f laundries, kills germs, Actomer, Santophen, ACL 
est threat to hospital sanitation hold : i istrial de on : af ard fi y health Reg. U.S. Trademarks 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPé¢ 2NT « ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 
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WORLD-FAMOUS VISCOUNT... Powered by 4 Rolls-Royce engines 


More flights to CANADA 
than all other airlines 
combined! 


CANADA ayy 
——- + 
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TCA...one of the world’s great airlines... 
serving 7 U.S."'Gateway Cities" — Boston, 
New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago and Seattle/Tacoma. 


Consult your TCA ticket office or your local travel agent, 


When you think of Canada... think of 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES | 





of matters concerning his faith! The howl 
would be heard from Washington to Rome. 

ELIZABETH VOLK 
Wilmington, Del. 


The Veterans Speak 
Sir 

I regret that the time has come when I 
must register my disapproval of your April 
27 article on veterans’ benefits, called “Tai- 
loring the Dole.” When the word “dole” is 
used, it is, to say the least, unkind, It places 
a stigma on all veterans who are receiving 
compensation or pension, regardless of the 
circumstances in a particular case, 

I can find no fault with the general 
reasoning: veterans as a class certainly do not 
expect the Government to keep them, but 
many have come to the place where their 
health is impaired and they are no longer 
employable. These veterans do need help. 

P. M. Moore 
(Veteran, World War I) 
Aitch, Pa. 


Sir: 

Veterans’ benefits and interest on the pub- 
lic debt are both a delayed cost of war and 
should be considered together. Many of us 
will refuse to get excited about veterans’ 
benefits until they exceed the yearly interest 
charges. We will meet the problems of 1985 
in that year and not in 1959. It is fortunate 
that pension legislation rests with Congress 
and not with Time or the Administration, 

FORREST GROVES 
American Legion of W. Va. 
Gassaway, W. Va 


Siempre Fidel 
Sir 

Now that Fidel Castro has talked to Vice 
President Nixon, Secretary of State Herter, 
18 Congressmen, has charmed the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, and has been 
interviewed on NBC's Meet the Press 
[May 4], he has accomplished exactly what 
he sect out to do: get U.S. Government 
approval and the approval of the people of 
the U.S. for his coming invasion of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic 

A. M. EARLE 

Charleston, W. Va 


Sir 
Let us hope that our administrators are 
fully aware that Fidel Castro is going to 
cause the American hemisphere more trouble 
than it has seen since World War II. 
Larry HAMILTON 
Oklahoma City 


From Electra to Circe? 
Sir: 

Your April 27 article on Buick failed to 
mention an important reason why Buick 
took a sales nosedive. For years every ten- 
year-old kid could identify Buick’s Special, 
Super, Century and Roadmaster—and so 
could the average man on the street, Our 
Automobile Topics Magazine recently inter- 
viewed 100 men on the street, asking them 
to identify the Le Sabre, Invicta and Electra; 
only 15% identified them as Buick models. 

Sad part is the cars are excellent 

Floyd Clymer 
Publisher 


| Automobile Topics 


Los Angeles 
Sir: 

If I bought an Electra—which I would not 
even consider—how do I know that next 
year it will not be renounced for a Ulysses, 
a Circe or a Spacehound ? 

CHARLES W. Moore 
Anaheim, Calif. 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 


further on the fl 





Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
—the astonishing DISTANCE DOT —new from core to cover! 


The new DISTANCE DOT leaves the club 
head like a rifle shot, delivers the sweetest 
“click” in golf. Most important, you'll find 
your drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Every detail of this golf ball is new—and 
better! Core, winding, cover and finish. And, 
never before have such exacting standards of 
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golf ball manufacturing been so rigidly main- 
tained. The result: the longest, truest, whit- 
est golf ball in history! 

Next time you've got a golf game coming 
up, look for the package with the words 
“NEW DISTANCE DOT” on the cellophane 
wrapper. Sold at pro shops only. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed, of course! 
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sets the pace /n sports 





How the new Bell System Intercom 


can speed your office communications 











Ad 


YOU CAN TALK TO OTHERS in your office, plant, 
store just by pushing a button or dialing. 


YOU CAN CONFER with as many as 6 persons at 
once, again just by pushing a button or dialing. 


YOU CAN ADD ANOTHER PERSON to an outside 
call, then stay on the line or get off, as you like. 


YOU CAN HANDLE OUTSIDE as well as intercom 
calls on one phone. No extra equipment on your desk. 









These are some of the ways in which 
this modern, pushbutton intercom 
system can speed your office com- 
munications. And we'll tailor it to 
your special needs. It will help you 
cut costs, improve customer service, 
increase profits. 

You make no capital investment. 
You get expert maintenance at no 


added cost. And rearrangements or 
additions will be handled by skilled 
Bell Telephone technicians. 


Get all the facts on how this new 
intercom service can improve your 
communications. Just call your Bell 
Telephone business office and ask for 
a representative to visit you at your 
convenience. No obligation, of course. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (£8) 





This new Call Director telephone 
provides as many as 30 push- 
buttons for maximum use of inter- 
com service features. 





~ THE MARCHANT 


; 

« \ The Marchant transflo breaks through the old 
limits of calculator automation by means of a 

. unique mechanism called “back transfer.” 


A touch of the back transfer key instantly and 


; in a single cycle transfers the intermediate 
1 result in a multi-step problem back into the 
keyboard dials without the tedious re-entry of 
each digit by hand. There’s no “backtracking” 


over columns of figures or through scratch-pad 


il 1] notations. 
The Marchant transflo moves figures swiftly 
from dial to dial, stores them and recalls them 


whenever needed for any type of calculation. 
This unique ability creates completely new 


standards of operating ease, accuracy and 
speed. By eliminating many hand operations, 
the transfloreduces the chances for operator 


error and makes possible vastly increased fig- 
urework output. 


| To fully appreciate the transflo, you have to 
watch it perform. Get a demonstration on 
; your own figurework by calling your nearby 


Marchant office. Or send the coupon for further 
. information. 






THIS KEY eliminates backtracking" 
hand operations that eat up most of the 
time in multi-step figuring. 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 


| MARCHANT CALCULATORS © OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
C S | Send me more information about the new 

| transflo calculator and how it can give us 

| 

| 

! 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. faster, more accurate figurework. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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NAME — — 


PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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ARROW eas 


acron” ond 3 


hirts 
sleeved white shirt about $5.00; sport shirt 


ebout $5.95. Other business shirts from $5.95. 





DACRON 


POLYESTER FIBER 


IMPROVES THE COTTON SHIRT 


Wash 'n’ wear shirts made with 65% “Dacron” 
and 35% cotton give you extra value 5 ways! 


Washed any way, they stay w ash ’n’ wear for 
life because they don’t rely on added finishes. 


Need little, if any, touch-up ironing—these 
shirts drip-dry neat, washing after w ashing. 


3 Extra-long-wearing ... “Dacron”™* polyester 
fiber makes shirts outlast all-cotton shirts. 


4 Soft, comfortable ...feel wonderful! Collars 
and cuffs stay neat without starching. 


12 


Resist wrinkles, stay fresh. “Dacron” helps 
shirts keep you looking neat all day. 
Five good reasons to buy shirts of “Dacron” 
and cotton. See them at your favorite store. 


“Du Pont's trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or sbirts shown here 


Better Things for Better Living 
«++ through Chemistry 


MISCELLANY 


Perma-Shave. In Columbus, an Ohio 
penitentiary barber broke regulations by 
allowing New Prisoner Tom Campbell to 
keep his mustache—a black, neatly 
sketched tattoo. 





Overdone. In Hammond, Ind., an ad 
in the Times said: “BURNS FUNERAL HOME 
—We Saute Our Town!” 


Piccadilly Circus. In London, when 
the R.S.P.C.A. complained that she kept 
a mouse in a cage with a python, Pet 
Shop Owner Phyllis Cooper showed up in 
court with both animals, won dismissal 
by proving that they were practically 
buddies, provoked the prosecutor to com- 
ment: “In no other country would a 
mouse invoke the protection of the law.” 


Brawl for Love. In Memphis, haled 
into court on a disorderly conduct charge, 
Lewis Boyd said he had only been fighting 
with his “husband-in-law,” explained that 
his opponent was his girl friend’s husband. 


Thigh Noon. In Clinton, S.C., when 
Joe Spillers and Edgar Ballew tried to 
see who could beat the other to the draw, 
neither man got his pistol out of its 
holster, each shot himself in the leg. 


Loss Leader. In Dallas, Minister Rob- 
ert Raible wrote in the weekly Unitarian 
‘The sermon next Sunday will be an 
introduction to sin, which I hope will 
stimulate our congregation.” 


Safety Break. In Ventura, Calif., Rod- 
ney Poston won $5 from the Kiwanis 
Club for “exemplary safe driving,” used 
it to pay a traffic hne. 


Traffic Hazard. In Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., the city council politely 
asked policemen not to double-park while 
writing out parking tickets. 


The Enemy Within. In Abilene, Texas 
Postman Phil Burkett tried to detiver 
a letter to Postmaster Clyde Grant. was 
bitten twice by the postmaster’s dog. 


Boarding Party. In Fayetteville, N.C., 
Lloyd Hall was charged with drunkenness 
and assault with a deadly weapon after 
state police found him standing in the 
middle of a highway, swatting passing 
cars with a long plank of wood. 


Redemption. In Columbus, John Voltz, 
defendant in a civil case, was ordered to 
pay $86.31, later called the judge to ask 
if he was entitled to trading stamps. 


Silver Anniversary. In Yonkers, N.Y., 
three thugs held up a branch bank, made 
their getaway carrying nearly $50,000 in 
two shopping bags decorated with birth- 
day candles and brightly colored letters 
that said: “First NATIONAL Bank In 
YonKers—A Gift for You to Celebrate 

| our 25th Year in Yonkers.’ 
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... Che classic concept 


Impcrial’s classic design expresses not only the poise and 
dignity of the man who owns it... but also an inner excel- 


lence which has no counterpart in the automotive industry. 


Imperial alone among fine cars gives you Torsion-Aire 
suspension oor riding quality no other car has vet equaled 
. a communicative sense of handling and maneuver you'll 


find in no other American car, of any size or class. 


And you'll find thoughtful, common-sense conveniences, 
such as optional swive | seats to make entering and alighting 


easy . .  Auto-Pilot to mind your accelerator on long trips. 


Investigate these truths. Compare the three luxury cars 
on anv basis vou deem valid. We think you will find 


Impcrial’s superiorities important in your buying decision. 
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excellence without equal 
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A common question asked by young men 
(young women, too) is "When should I buy 
life insurance?” The simplest answer, and 
one that would be right in a vast majority 
of cases, is that the sooner you buy, the 
better. Why? Your annual outlay will be 
less and you avoid the risk of later be- 
coming uninsurable. 


However, even on this seemingly easy de- 
cision, you'll do well to get the reliable 
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A better life for you...the time to launch it 


advice of the New England Life represent- 
ative, He does not set out to push a spe- 
cial policy. All his training is directed 
towards fitting a sound insurance program 
to your individual needs. 


To this end, the New England Life special- 
ist has the advantage of using the excep- 
tionally flexible New England Life contract 
with its many guaranteed privileges. This 
liberal contract brings you an unexcelled 


combination of benefits that can mean a 


_ better life for you. 
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THE VATICAN MUSEUM'S ARIADNE 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 





To keep readers abreast of great 
events that affect the course of his- 
tory, Tue’s correspondents, writers 
and editors work long and intensely 
on the big stories, e.g., the Geneva con- 
ference of foreign ministers (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFairs, Toward the Testing, 
and ForeicN News, The First Step). 
But many Time stories that cast new 
and fascinating light on life lie far from 
the scene of such historic encounters. 
Some of this week's examples: 


MONG the greatest collectors of 

art were Rome's Renaissance Popes, 
and under their patronage, Raphael 
and Michelangelo produced some of 
their greatest works. For a sampling in 
color of the Vatican Treasures, see 
Art, Matter and Spirit at the Vatican. 


RACKE and more U.S. families are 
joining a leisure-time brotherhood 
of the sea. See Sport, Boat Fever. 


ROCER Edouard Leclerc of Lan- 
derneau, France, and Homebuild- 
| er John Long of Phoenix, Ariz. have 
much in common: they are both young 


C }, 
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entrepreneurs who have startled their 
respective industries by bringing low 
costs and high volume. See BusrNEss, 
Apostle Behind the Counter and How 
to Live Like a Star. 


N a campus stretching 3,000 miles 

across Canada, one of the con- 
tinent’s most unusual schools gives 
muscles to soft college boys and book 
learning to tough laborers. See Epuca- 
TION, Bush Teachers. 


MONG the most despised of crea- 

tures is the slug, a night-crawling 

enemy of every gardener. But one sci- 

entist collects them, thinks his study 

might help man adapt himself to diffi- 

cult environments such as outer space. 
See Science, Slug Time. 

> 


LEAD an ordinary life, doing or- 

dinary things,” says North Dako- 
ta Teacher Anne Carlsen in the un- 
derstatement of the year. For the ex- 
traordinary life of the “Handicapped 
American of the Year,” see MEDICINE, 
Handicap Winner. 
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NOW-BOATING IS SAFER, MORE FUN 
with Raytheon Electronic Equipment 








1. Model RAY 11 radiotelephone, $259.50. 2. 
Fathometer® depth sounder Model DE-706, $385. 
3. “Ranger” radio direction finder, $299.50. 4. 
Fathometer Model DE-707, $575 (available Fall). 
5. “Explorer Model DE-705, $259.50. 6, Radar 
reflector, $14.95. 7. “Holiday” depth sounder, 
$159.50. 8. Model RAY 23 radiotelephone, $369.50. 
(Suggested prices—subject to change.) 


For your nearby Raytheon dealer—please see the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


“SAFETY MAKES A HAPPY SHIP" 


Millions of Americans are making pleasure boating the 
nation’s fastest-growing recreation. For ocean, lake and river 
cruising, Raytheon offers the most modern, extensive line of 
marine electronic products on the market. 


In 45 states, over 200 authorized dealers supply Raytheon 
radio direction finders and depth sounders for safe naviga- 
tion, ship-to-shore radiotelephones for communication with 
Coast Guard, home or office—together with other products 
that safeguard pleasure afloat. 


Built to seagoing standards of quality, Raytheon marine 
equipment has earned an outstand- 
ing reputation for reliability and 
long life. The quality of these prod- 
ucts is typical of the skills of the 
39,000 men and women at Raytheon 
who are contributing to the well- 
being of the American people. 





Excellence in Electronics 


RAYTHEON COMPANY, Waltham, Massachusetts 


ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS: for challenging opportunities with a growing company in all phases of electronics, write E. H. Herlin, Professional Personnel Coordinator. 





Hillman prices start at $1639 port of entry. Western states slightly higher. Full line includes Conv ertibles and Station Wagons. 


Hillm afl eee the car that gives you more for 


your money! An engine more powerful than most leading imports! Interiors so spacious 
and comfortable—trunk so roomy—style so good looking—that Car Life gave Hillman 
its ‘‘best buy’’ award! Now the best news of all—air conditioning! The price is so low 
that you can own an Air Conditioned Hillman 4-door Sedan for less than $2100! See it 
at your Hillman dealer’s! (Going to Europe? Write for money-saving facts on touring 
in a Hillman!) Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York City, N. Y.+* 9830 W. 
Pico Blvd., L. A., Calif.+ Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver. 


a Rootes product 
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has made it so easy for America to sit in the sun. National’s jets moved Miami hundreds of miles closer to 
New York. National’s radar-equipped planes pioneered over-weather flight to Florida. National’s coaches 
put Florida vacations within the reach of all. Fly the airline with the new ideas, the Airline of the Stars. 
National Airlines serves 15 states and 37 cities on the Atlantic Seaboard, all Florida, Cuba, the Gulf Coast, and 
Texas. Also through-plane service to the West Coast and South America in cooperation with other leading airlines. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
Toward the Testing 


After stopping over in Bonn for a talk 
with Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, Secre- 
tary of State Herter flew into Geneva at 
week’s end to speak for the U.S. at the 
Big Four foreign ministers’ meeting on 
Germany. Ahead of him, in the negotia- 
tions at Geneva’s history-haunted Palais 
des Nations, Chris Herter faced the stern- 
est test of skill and nerve of his career. 

There was a real danger that the U.S.- 
British-French united front that Herter 
mortared together at Paris a fortnight ago 
(Time, May 11) might show cracks under 
the stresses of Soviet probing. And the 
Soviet delegation, headed by tough An- 
drei Gromyko, would be ready to broaden 
and exploit any Western fissures. Even 
before the conference got under way, the 
Russians started the probing by demand- 
ing a conference-table seat for the East 
German puppet government. And while 
Nikita Khrushchev genially popped over 
to inspect the U.S. exhibit abuilding for 
the Moscow fair last week, the West 
caught an echo of the missile-rattling 
Khrushchev when he told a group of 
visiting West German editors that in any 
nuclear war “the Western powers would 
be literally wiped off the face of the 
earth” (see ForE1iGN News). 

The evening before he left for Europe, 
Herter made his first major speech as 
Secretary of State, a TV report to the 
nation on the purposes of the Geneva con- 
ference. He came across on the TV screens 
as a man with a grasp of his job, a clear 
view of its problems, and confidence in 
his ability to handle them. 

The West, said Herter, would go into 
the foreign ministers’ meeting with a 
“united position,” and the heart of that 
position is that the West will “stand firm 
at Geneva in upholding our rights and 
responsibilities in Berlin.” 

“I do not go to Geneva with great 
expectations,”” said he. “The past record 
of negotiating with the Soviets does not 
warrant much optimism.” Still, the West 
intends, “in good faith, to seek some ad- 
vance, even if small, toward a just peace.” 
The U.S. is willing to go on to the sum- 
mit if the Geneva meeting gives “some 
promise that a summit meeting would 
have a reasonable prospect of advancing 
the cause of peace.” Afterward, “official 
spokesmen” passed the word that the 
West would not go to the summit at all 
if the Russians made any move to alter 
the German situation unilaterally. 
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SECRETARY Herter & CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 
Danger at a history-haunted palace. 


Before boarding his plane next day, 
Herter conferred with President Eisen- 
hower, then paid a brief visit to ailing 
John Foster Dulles at Walter Reed Army 
Hospital. As Herter left the hospital suite, 
Dulles called out a farewell that voiced a 
general sentiment: “Good luck, Chris!” 


HEROES 
Old Friend 


Bulldog head set squarely on top of 
wattled neck and stooped shoulders, mas- 
sive gold watch chain spread across mas- 
sive middle, Sir Winston Churchill, 84, 
came haltingly down the ramp from Col- 
umbine LIT one evening last week at the 
Military Air Transport Service terminal 
in Washington. At the bottom of the steps 
President Eisenhower watched solicitously 
as he waited for his visitor. Then, with 
Churchill triumphant, Eisenhower stepped 
forward and thrust out his hand. ‘Hello, 
my friend,” he said. “Glad to see you back 
again.” Churchill, noticeably composing 
himself, replied: “I am indeed glad to 
see you.” 

For the newsreel cameras he put on a 
pair of black-rimmed reading glasses and 
read briefly from a small piece of paper 
covered with typed notes: “I always love 
coming to America. But,” he added with a 
wry poke at fast-traveling Field Marshal 


Montgomery's gibes at U.S. 
“I shall not say—as most peo- 
ple who are traveling nowadays about 
the world seem to do—everything I 
think.” Taken off to the White House in 
the President’s bubbletop Lincoln, Win- 
ston Churchill rested, dined quietly with 
the Eisenhower family, turned in, at the 
President's suggestion, at 9 p.m. 

To the Farm. Next morning he had a 
long soak in a hot tub, did not leave his 
suite until noon. Then Eisenhower and 
Churchill drove out through the blazing 
red azaleas of the National Arboretum to 
Walter Reed Army Hospital to visit for- 
mer Army Chief of Staff George Catlett 
Marshall, gravely ill following two strokes, 
and former Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles. When Eisenhower pointed to 
an Eisenhower portrait of Churchill hang- 
ing on the wall of the presidential suite 
(occupied by Dulles), Old Painter Church- 
ill said, “Very good, very good.” Dulles 
asked Churchill to autograph a one- 
volume abridged copy of Churchill’s war 
memoirs, “I would be honored,” and 
Churchill did so. At times during the 
afternoon at the hospital Eisenhower was 
plainly choked up. 

On a happier mission, Eisenhower and 
Churchill whirred off by helicopter to the 
farm at Gettysburg next afternoon, rode 
around in Eisenhower's electric golf cart, 
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U.S. Army—Asso 


CHURCHILL WITH EIsENHOWER & DULLES AT WALTER REED HOSPITAL 
Through azaleas to visit the greats. 


Churchill wearing a ten-gallon hat, in- 
specting Eisenhower's butterfat Black An- 
gus cattle. They sat on the glassed-in sun 
porch discussing the famous battle. Then 
Eisenhower took Churchill hedgehopping 
in the helicopter along Lee’s line of ad- 
vance down the Cashtown Road, along the 
Jeft flank of Pickett’s charge, down the 
Union position from Cemetery Hill to 
Round Top. Churchill, old Civil War buff, 
discussed divisions and division command- 
ers with sure style. 

To the Queen. That evening, back in 
Washington, at a stag dinner in the green- 
and-gold White House state dining room, 
the President of the U.S. moved the 
U.S.’s welcome of Sir Winston Church- 
ill to a high point. Said President Eisen- 
hower, as he raised a champagne gob- 
let in a toast to Queen Elizabeth: “Here 





is a man who makes on all who meet 
him an impression that is unforgetta- 
ble. Now, for mé, I met him in this 
house—and this was something for a new- 
ly commissioned brigadier. In the same 
room that he is now occupying is where 
I met him.” 

Sir Winston’s eyes gleamed with de- 
light, and it was then, belying his halting 
walk, belying his halting talk, that he 
threw forth a deep-felt proposal, on which 
he had often spoken and eloquently writ- 
ten. Said he: 

“It resounds in my mind, a precious 
and hopeful thought ... the Union of 
the English-Speaking Peoples. 

“I earnestly hope that an effort will 
be made, a fresh and further effort for- 
ward, to link us together. Because it is 
really of the utmost importance that we 





WitH EISENHOWER IN GOLF Cart AT GETTYSBURG 
Out of the dimming past, the plain road. 
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who think so much alike . .. should see 
clearly before us the plain road onwards 
through the future.” 

Next day, rising again at noon, Church- 
ill walked onto the White House steps for 
his farewells, was whisked away to the 
British embassy, where he co-hosted (with 
British Ambassador Sir Harold Caccia) an 
informal dinner in the President's honor. 
With Old Friend Barney Baruch, 88, he 
set out in President Eisenhower's plane 
for New York, weekended quietly at 
Baruch’s home; then, fingers held high in 
his famous V sign, he headed back home 
to London. 


THE ECONOMY 
Snapback 


Unemployment, the 1958  recession’s 
lingering hangover, faded fast last month 
to the lowest total (3,625,000) and the 
lowest percentage (5.35) since Decem- 
ber 1957. Workers went back on payrolls 
in April at twice the normal seasonal rate, 
reported the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
this week. No fewer than 735,000 moved 
from the unemployed list to jobs, 452,000 
of them married men in the vital family 
breadwinner category. The recovering 
economy also brought enough additional 
workers (mainly young people and wom- 
en) into the labor force to boost 
total employment by 1,200,000 to 65 
million, biggest April working force in 
U.S, history. 

At the A.F.L.-C.1L.0.’s unemployment 
rally in Washington last month, Labor 
Secretary James Mitchell promised to 
publicly eat his hat if October figures did 
not drop unemployment to 3,000,000 and 
raise employment to 67 million, Still to 
go: six months, a rise of 
employed and a cut of 625,000 
ployed. It began to look as though Jim 
Mitchell's hat was safe. 


All Eyes on Steel 


As the spokesmen for Big Steel and the 
United Steelworkers of America settled 
down to grim negotiations on a new con- 
tract in Manhattan last week (see Bust- 
NEss ), the President of the U.S. announced 
that he was looking on—and invited his 
175 million fellow citizens to look with 
him. Dwight Eisenhower plainly wanted 
no settlement that would result in higher 
steel prices and another wave of inflation. 
And in saying so he came closer than ever 
before to transgressing his own stern rule 
against mixing in the private affairs of 
business and labor. 

“T say this, and I say it and emphasize 
it,” said he at his press conference. “Here 
is something in which not only Govern- 
ment but public, the whole public, 175 
million people are involved, and their in- 
terests are going to be preserved or dam- 
aged or possibly even advanced by deci- 
sions reached by the employees and em- 
ployers in this field. It is a basic industry, 
and whatever is done affects all the rest 
of industry, and I can only say this: that 
we must look to them for some good 
sense and some wisdom—I mean real 
business-labor statesmanship—or in the 
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long run the U.S. cannot stand still and 
do nothing... 

“I deplore the possibility of putting 
the Government into this field, either as a 
party in negotiations and certainly in es- 
tablishing laws to fix the levels of profits 
and of wages and prices [but] I would 
again insist that the whole 175 million of 
us ought to make clear that we are con- 
cerned about this matter, and this is not 
something where we are standing aside 
and seeing ourselves hurt.” 

The rambling, off-the-cuff Eisenhower 
ambiguity left unclear just what Ike 
would do if a demand for higher steel 
wages resulted in higher steel prices—or, 
for that matter, in a prolonged strike. But 
seldom had the ambiguity served to better 
advantage: for without the thunder of a 
threat or the balm of a promise, the Man- 
hattan negotiators began to feel the gaze 
of 175 million pairs of eyes. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Inquisition 

What was supposed to be a confirma- 
tion hearing on the qualifications of Lewis 
Strauss, former chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to be Secretary of 
Commerce turned out last week to be an 
undisguised inquisition. To begin with, 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee took an unusual step 
in bringing in a special counsel for the 
hearing. Committee and counsel called 
only hostile witnesses, gave Strauss no 
notice of who would be appearing against 
him. With witnesses day after day pour- 
ing personal rancor into the headlines, the 
weird sessions added up to one of the bit- 
terest attacks on a presidential Cabinet 
appointee in the nation’s history. 

"That Means a Liar." The trial of 
proud, brainy Lewis Lichtenstein Strauss, 
63, is the most glaring case in a campaign 
of delay and harassment that Senate 
Democrats are carrying on against Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's appointees (TiME, 
May 4 e¢ seq.). Fortnight ago Ike pointed 
out that 47 major appointments were 
still awaiting Senate confirmation. But 
Strauss is also a victim of a personal ven- 
detta waged against him by New Mexi- 
co’s Democratic Senator Clinton P. An- 
derson, Agriculture Secretary under Harry 
Truman and now chairman of Capitol 
Hill’s Joint Atomic Energy Committee. 

Last week Senator Anderson, who is 
not even a member of the commerce com- 
mittee, appeared himself as a witness for 
two days, read a 42-page attack accusing 
Strauss of 1) withholding information 
from the congressional Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee when he was AEC chair- 
man, 2) hindering U.S. nuclear-power 
progress, 3) practicing “deception” in the 
old (1954-55) row over the long-since- 
canceled Dixon-Yates private-power con- 
tract with AEC, and 4) creating “myths” 
about his achievements. When Anderson 
accused Strauss of “unqualified false- 
hoods,” New Hampshire’s Republican 
Senator Norris Cotton broke in: “That is 
a polite word, but where I come from 
that means a liar.” 
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Anderson: “I didn't intend it to mean 
anything else.” 

Replied Strauss, who has been in Gov- 
ernment service on and off since 1917: 
The hearing shows “a pattern of perse- 
cution through long-drawn-out attempts 
at defamation of a plain man who has 
done his best as he sees it for his country.” 

To build up its case, the committee 
called in two scientists, still bitter against 
Strauss for his part in getting the security 
clearance of Physicist J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer lifted in 1954, in a sequel to the 
fierce battle in which Strauss urged—and 
Oppenheimer opposed—a program to de- 
velop an H-bomb. Argonne National Lab- 
oratory Physicist David R. Inglis, newly 
elected chairman of the politicking Fed- 
eration of American Scientists, charged 


Strauss’s “longstanding, warm and effec- 
tive support of science,” his “great respect 
for science and friendship for scientists.” 
Physicist Detley W. Bronk, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, said 
that over the years he had found Strauss 
“completely cooperative” and “completely 
honest.” 

At week’s end Washington Democrat 
Warren Magnuson, commerce committee 
chairman, announced that he hoped his 
committee would take action on the con- 
firmation of Lewis Strauss this week. At 
that point, rrr days had passed since 
President Eisenhower had sent Strauss’s 
nomination to the Senate—two days more 
than the total time it had taken the Sen- 
ate to confirm all 13 of Lewis Strauss’s 
predecessors as Secretary of Commerce. 





NoMINEE Strauss (Lert) & WITNESS ANDERSON 
In the prosecution, persecutors seemed to have problems. 


that Strauss, out of “personal vindictive- 
ness,’ had dragged scientific freedom “in- 
to the dirt” in the Oppenheimer case. But 
Inglis threw considerable light on his own 
judgment when he remarked that Alger 
Hiss’s “sterling character” outweighed the 
spy charges against him. 

Impeached as a witness in a different 
way was Los Alamos Physicist David 
L. Hill, who accused Strauss of, among 
other things, distorting truth and usurping 
authority. Pennsylvania’s Republican Sen- 
ator Hugh Scott remarked that Hill’s 
statement was “extremely well prepared.” 
Did he get any help in preparing it from 
“anyone connected with the Senate or 
with any Senate Staff member?” An un- 
easy silence fell. Then the committee’ 
Special Counsel Kenneth Cox, a Seattle 
lawyer, spoke up: “The witness discussed 
several matters with me, Senator Scott.” 

More Than All 13. Testifying at 
Strauss’s request, two of the U.S.’s most 
eminent men of science quietly demolished 
the charges that Strauss is hostile to sci- 
ence and scientists. 

Physicist Edward Teller 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Career Man for Rio 

In the stormy aftermath of Clare 
Boothe Luce’s resignation as Ambassador 
to Brazil, President Eisenhower last week 
turned to a career man to be envoy to the 
biggest, most populous neighbor in Latin 
America. The new nominee: John Moors 
Cabot, 58, foreign service veteran (since 
1926), currently U.S. Ambassador to 
Colombia, and Bostonian of first-family 
lineage. 

Jack Cabot is a Harvardman ('23) and 
Oxonian ('25), a good tennis and squash- 
rackets player, who tastefully collects art 
objects from around the world, and has a 
proper, frosty appearance. But the frost 
melts away when he smiles and stretches 
out a huge hand in greeting. He speaks 
five languages (French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English and German), and in more 
than 30 years of U.S. diplomacy has led a 
fast-moving life in Latin America, Europe 
and Asia. Items: 

@ In the Dominican revolution of 1930 
which established Rafael Trujillo as the 
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Frost (melted). 


country’s warlord, Third Secretary Cabot 
served as liaison between the two sides, 
helped negotiate the peace, was commend- 
ed for bravery and upped two grades in 
the foreign service. 
@ In Yugoslavia in 1947, Counselor of 
Embassy Cabot was credited with a major 
role in persuading Tito to break with 
Moscow. 
@ As the Chinese Communists completed 
their capture of Shanghai in 1949, he 
courageously stuck out a two-day siege, 
marked by bursts of machine-gun fire, that 
cut off the American consulate building. 
Neither a swashbuckler by nature nor a 
parlor diplomat (he loathes parties, puts 
up with them only as part of his job), 
Cabot is known around the State Depart- 
skilled troubleshooter who 
works at his job and writes sharp, effec- 
tive reports. His technical qualifications 
for Rio include duty at seven posts south 
of the border (his wife, an American, was 
born and reared in Mexico City), a swing 
through Latin America in 1953 with the 
President's brother, Dr. Milton Elisen- 
hawer, and service as U.S. delegate to a 
number of Latin American conferences. 
Prognosis for his Senate confirmation: 
smooth and uneventful. 


DEMOCRATS 
Strictly for the Bird 


O, tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest 
each, 

That bright and fierce and fickle is 
the South, 

And dark and true and tender is the 
North. 





ment as a 


—Tennyson 


Into Harrisburg, Pa. one evening last 
week fluttered a particular swallow known 
among political ornithologists as Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. Ostensibly, the Senate 
majority leader had flown to Pennsylvania’s 
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capital for a victory dinner saluting the 
new Democratic Governor, David Leo 
Lawrence. But the northward migration 
served a serious second purpose. Lyndon 
Johnson has been banded as a possible 
compromise 1960 presidential nominee. 
Even as he protests, he recognizes the dan- 
ger of too much Southern identification; 
smoothly, in recent months, Texan Lyn- 
don has changed to Western plumage.* 
Now, with a speech in Pennsylvania and 
two more at week’s end in Boston, he was 
in position to determine how true and 
tender might be the North toward a presi- 
dential bird named Lyndon Johnson. 

In Harrisburg’s barn-big Zembo Temple 
where 6,000 Democrats had shelled out 
$100 each for Johnson, roast beef, ice 
cream and the 48-piece Hegeman String 
sand, the reception was sweetly tender. 
The Hegeman String Band strummed 
Deep in the Heart of Texas. During the 
preliminaries, beaming Lyndon _ table- 
hopped through the hall and on through 
the two tents pitched to handle overflow 
diners, shook hands, cracked jokes (“You 
discovered oil here in Pennsylvania, but 
we get all the blame”). Boss Lawrence 
courteously introduced his guest as “the 
man who guided through the Congress the 
programs upon which the Democratic Par- 
ty rests its case with the people.” 

Triumphant Boom. When time came 
for L.B.J. to speak, his refurbished ora- 
torical style surprised even his friends. 
Gone was the perfunctory, toneless read- 
ing; he spoke slowly, ran the scale from a 








The Texas legislature last week was set to 
help Favorite Son Johnson's chances by moving 
the Texas primary (tantamount to election) up 
from July to May, thereby giving Johnson early 
opportunity to wrap up another six-year Senate 





term before the Democratic convention, Fort- 





night ago the legislature ruled that a candidate 
could run on Texas’ general election ballot for 
President or Vice President as well as a state 
wide office (including the office of U.S, Senator 
from Texas). 





confidential whisper to a_ triumphant 
boom (for future reference, an aide in the 
audience noted where he talked too fast 
and where too slowly). But more redolent 
of candidacy was his message. Lyndon de- 
manded (triumphant boom) Democratic 
leadership and action in 1960 to save 
America. Then he offered (confidential 
whisper) examples of such action: “Ha- 
waiian statehood had been on the calendar 
for 40 years—and a Democratic Senate 
passed it in four hours. Li Liting debate 
had been on the calendar for nearly 30 
years—and a Democratic Senate acted in 
three days. And it was a Democratic Sen- 
ate that gave the nation the first civil 
rights bill in 82 years.” Left to the audi- 
ence to grasp for itself: leadership in 
each case was Lyndon Baines Johnson’s. 

Flying on to Boston with wife Lady Bird 
Johnson for one of 66 Democratic cele- 
brations honoring Harry Truman's 75th 
birthday (see PEOPLE), 





Lyndon landed 
carefully. Massachusetts, after all, is the 
nesting ground of a formidable front run- 
ner named John Fitzgerald Kennedy. Sen- 
ator Kennedy met his majority leader at 
Boston's airport, later introduced him to 
Soo diners in the cream and gold Somerset 
Hotel ballroom, cagily saw him out of 
town again. Before the homefolk Jack 
took only one good-humored peck at Lyn- 
don: “Some people refer to Senator John- 
son as the next President of the United 
States, but I see no reason why he should 
take a demotion.” Smiling broadly, John- 
son bandied back. Said he: “I promise my 
backing to Jack Kennedy as a candidate 
for any office—to which he is nominated 
by the Democratic Party.” 

Nice Blend. At wecek’s end, Johnson 
could rate his Northern foray a success. 
Massachusetts, of course, is Jack Ken- 
nedy’s for as long as Kennedy wants it. 
Key-state Pennsylvania (more than 70 
votes) is for whomever Dave Lawrence 
and Philadelphia Boss William Green want, 





James F. Coyne 


Jounson & KenNepy (witH Boston's Mayor Hynes) 
Demends (boomed), examples (whispered). 
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and they are for the time being glad- 
handing everybody. But if Democrats 
eventually called for a compromise candi- 
date, Lyndon had proved two points: 
1) he was available, and 2) in the dark 
and true and tender North the middle- 
roading Texas swallow blended with the 
foliage very nicely. 


POLITICS 
Can a Catholic Win? 


Can a Roman Catholic be elected Pres- 
ident “of the U.S.? Massachusetts’ Sena- 
tor John Fitzgerald Kennedy, a Roman 
Catholic, is the acknowledged front run- 
ner for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation in 1960 and intends to push the 
question to a positive answer. Last week, 
after sampling the opinions of 9,000 vot- 
ers of all religions, the Gallup poll gave 
Jack Kennedy some new answers to pon- 
der. Findings: 

A Catholic’s chances are better than 
they used to be. In 1940 Gallup first 
posed the question: “If your party nomi- 
nated a generally well-qualified man for 
President, and he happened to be a Cath- 
olic, would you vote for him?” Compara- 
tive answers: 


1959 1940 
Would vote for a Catholic 68% 62% 
Would not 24% 31% 
Don't know Yo 7% 


The younger generation is more toler- 
ant than its parents: only 17% of those 
in the 21-to-39-year age group would not 
vote for a Catholic, though 319% of their 
elders (50 and older) would still refuse. 
But any Catholic presidential candidate 
must still start with a handicap of one 
voter out of every four against him. 

The predominantly Protestant South is 
still the heartland of anti-Catholic atti- 
tudes. In 1928, the last year when religion 
was a big national political issue, Quaker 
Herbert Hoover soundly defeated Al 
Smith, a Catholic, by more than 6,000,- 
000 votes, and seven states (Florida, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia) split from the 
Solid South to vote Republican. The 
Southern trend, according to Gallup: 


1959 1940: 
Would vote for a Catholic 53% 51% 
Would not 35% 41% 
Don’t know 12% 8% 


Explaining their attitude, Southerners 
expressed fears of a Catholic spoils sys- 
tem, with “Catholics getting all the jobs.” 
Other reasons were vague (“I just don't 
understand Catholics”) or fantastic (“I 
wouldn't want the Pope running the coun- 
try for us”). 

More than half of all Catholics would 
be willing to jump party lines to vote for 
a candidate of their own faith. Asking 
Catholics alone if they might vote for a 
Catholic of a political party other than 
their own, Gallup got these results: 


Yes 52% 
No 37% 
“Don’t know 1% 
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Thus, since 58% of all U.S. Catholics 
are Democrats (see chart), a Republican 
Catholic candidate might lure one out 
of every seven Democratic voters to his 
cause. Unsurprisingly, nearly all Catholics 
(95%) said they would vote for a candi- 
date who shared their politics as well as 
their religion. The insignificant 2° who 
would not vote for a fellow Catholic of 





the same political persuasion were afraid 
of upsetting Protestant-Catholic relations. 
Less than half the voters are aware that 
Senator Kennedy is a Catholic. Only 47% 
of all voters can identify Kennedy's re- 
ligion, and even fewer Protestant voters 
(42%) know that he is Catholic. In his 
most recent tabulation, without reference 
to religion, Gallup found that Kennedy 
led Vice President Nixon in a straw vote 
by the comfortable margin of 57% to 
43%. By deducting from the totals those 
voters who say they will oppose a Catho- 
lic under any circumstances, Gallup evened 
the odds: Kennedy, 50%; Nixon, 50%. 
But he had a final word of statistical en- 
couragement for Kennedy: if Kennedy 
counts those Republican Catholics who 
would jump fences to vote for a fellow 
Catholic, he could hope for a narrow pop- 
ular tally: Kennedy, 53%; Nixon, 47%. 





MICHIGAN 
Double Poverty 


Michigan's Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams last week called a joint session of 
the legislature and read the riot act. “This 
is truly a disgraceful condition to which 
a great state has been reduced,” cried 
he. “It cannot but shake the confidence 
of the people in the procedures of repre- 
sentative government.” 

Faced with a lack of cash, hoarding 
what it has for welfare payments and 
schools, Michigan had missed a state 
payroll for the second week in a row. 
Altogether last week 26,000 employees, 
including stenographers, state troopers, 
doctors and “Soapy” Williams himself 
($866), went without paychecks. In Lan- 
sing the State Employees Credit Union 
doled out interest-free loans. In Detroit 
the New York Bar & Grill reassured 
lunchtime customers from nearby state 
buildings: CHARGE YOUR MEALS UNTIL 
THE LEGISLATURE PROVIDES PAYDAYS, 

Behind the crisis was an impending 
$120 million deficit and a controversy 
over the proper new tax to erase it 
(Tre, May 4). Governor Williams wants 
to tap a $50 million veterans’ fund for 
immediate cash, replenish the till and 
wipe out the deficit with corporate and 
personal income taxes. Old Guard Re- 
publicans, who control the state senate, 
are agreeable to using the trust fund. But 
they want to increase Michigan’s 3% sales 
tax to 4% and avoid an income tax, 
refuse to release the veterans’ fund until 
Williams agrees. Still adamant, Soapy 
Williams offered a compromise. The com- 
promise, it turned out, was his original 
offer restated, and it was turned down. 
As the deadlock continued and funds 
got scarcer, the Detroit News crystallized 
a common sentiment about the poverty 
of statesmanship: “Party leadership has 
shown it cannot lead, except into disaster. 
It’s time for men of better will to get 
to work.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Double Progress 

In the industry-hungry South, the fed- 
eral $1-an-hour minimum-wage law pro- 
tects workers in the big new plants ship- 
ping goods in interstate commerce, but 
Deep Dixie has massively resisted state 
minimum-wage laws to cover local in- 
dustry and retail businesses fattened by 
the new payrolls. Last week progressive 
North Carolina (Tre, May 4) broke 
the Deep South line with a 75¢-an-hour 
minimum that assured prompt raises for 
55,000 low-paid Tarheels. 

Businessman Governor Luther Hodges 
made the wage floor a key part of his 
legislative program two years ago, got it 
to floor debate after ten years of death- 
by-committee. This year, backed by a de- 
termined band of freshman legislators, 
Hodges insisted on the minimum wage as 
necessary paving on the state’s road into 
the future. Said he: “Employers can 
afford it, employees deserve it, and the 
state’s economic progress demands it.” 
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ALASKA 
The Ice Lottery 


“A channel has just opened up!” cried 
the excited announcer on station KFRV. 
“There’s a four-foot ice jam across the 
river! My prediction now is it'll go to- 
morrow. A big chunk just broke loose 
below the radio shack! That's the way it 
starts. Stand by—if anything happens, 
we'll be back on the air.” 

What the announcer was reporting from 
his eyewitness perch to intent listeners 
all over Alaska was not an impending 
natural disaster, but the Alaskan equiv- 
alent of the Irish Sweepstakes: the yearly 
pool on when the ice would break up 
in the Tanana River at the little town 
of Nenana, southwest of Fairbanks. This 
year hopefuls all over the 49th state and 
Canada’s Yukon Territory (no tickets are 
sold to “outsiders” ) bought 170,000 tick- 
ets at $1 apiece for a chance to guess the 
exact day, hour and minute of the break- 
up. The exact minute is determined by 
an apparatus of Rube Goldberg complex- 
ity: the churning ice pushes against a tall 
pole stuck into the frozen river; the down- 
river drag on the pole tenses a wire run- 
ning from the pole to a clockhouse on 
the river bank; the pull of the wire trips 
a weighted meat cleaver, which cuts 
through a rope, triggering a device that 
stops a clock at the winning instant. 

The Nenana lottery started in 1917, 
when railway workers got up a $600 pool, 
won by a man who guessed that the ice 
would break up at 11:30 a.m. on April 30, 
still a favorite date among pool guessers. 
Not since that first year, mourn citizens 
of Nenana, has anybody from the lottery’s 
home town won a prize. But Nenana 
(pop. 350) runs the contest as a civic 
enterprise and rakes in some 40% of the 
total take every year without any help 
from luck. In the spring, just about every 
adult in town works for the lottery for a 
while, at an average $2 an hour, sort- 
ing tickets, keeping records, guarding the 
clock to see that nobody tampers with it. 

Last week the ice started grinding 
downstream, setting off a siren that 
brought everybody in town to watch the 
ice ‘batter at the pole. At 11:26 a.m., 
May 8, the clock stopped. Holders of the 
eleven winning tickets, worth $8,454.50 
apiece, ranged from a Fairbanks truck 
driver who had been betting on the 
Nenana lottery for 30 years to an An- 
chorage oil-company employee who had 
been in Alaska less than a year. 


MARYLAND 
Harold Be Humble 


Clutching his robust, rosy-faced com- 
panion by a lapel last week, Baltimore's 
lame-duck Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro 
Jr. grunted a political watchword through 
the haze and hubbub of an election-night 
hotel room. Said Tommy: “Be humble, 
Harold, be as humble as you can when 
you say it.” Nodding politely, J. (for 
Joseph) Harold Grady, 42, retrieved his 
lapel, rushed off to deliver his televised 
victory statement. Grady had small rea- 
son to be humble. Two months earlier, in 
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BaLtimore’s Gravy & D’ALESANDRO 
By a mile with a smile. 








only his second campaign, he had knocked 
off wily Three-Termer D’Alesandro for 
mayor in the Democratic primary. Last 
week, Grady mowed down equally sea- 
soned (onetime mayor, two-term Gover- 
nor) Republican Theodore Roosevelt Mc- 
Keldin by a record 81,000 votes. 

Old Campaigner McKeldin—like D’Ale- 
sandro before him—found himself the 
victim of time’s toll and the itch for 
change. In a dull campaign, pleasant, 
smiling Harold Grady paraded his past 
(onetime FBI agent, state’s attorney for 
Baltimore city) and his children (four), 
vaguely mentioned urban renewal and the 
city’s sagging transit system. But taking 
office next week, Grady will undergo a 
sudden, cold-shower lesson in humility. 
Like every large U.S. city, Baltimore is 
staggering under booming population, a 
tax squeeze, demands for more schools, 
housing and municipal services. 


: Arthur A. Kleiner 
Louisiana's LonG 
With a flip and a skip. 


LOUISIANA 
Earl's Whirl 


“If they ever tell you ol’ Earl Long is 
dead,” cracked a Louisiana politico, “you 
just ask them to call a Governors’ race. 
If Earl don’t git up an’ run, he’s dead 
sure enough.” 

Louisiana has called a Governors’ race 
and set Dec. 5 as primary day. And sure 
enough, Louisiana’s third-time (1939-40, 
1948-52, 1956-60) Governor Earl Long. 
63, has put himself squarely in the run- 
ning—even though, according to law, he 
appears to be politically paralyzed. 

The state constitution bars him from 
succeeding himself in the big white Gov- 
ernor’s mansion built by brother Huey, 
but last week paunchy Earl sprang plans 
for a brazen circumvention: he will 1) re- 
sign as Governor just before the Sept. 15 
qualifying deadline, 2) turn over his of- 
fice to loyal Lieutenant Governor Lether 
Frazar, 3) campaign for a new term as 
Frazar’s successor—and thus, as even 
head-scratching lawyers had to acknowl- 
edge, technically avoid the constitutional 
ban on succeeding himself. 

Warming up for the new campaign, Old 
Earl ordered posters, stamped envelopes 
and 100,000 pocket combs. In the months 
ahead, Earl will shun television (“It makes 
me look like a monkey climbing a string” ), 
happily concentrate on crossroads appear- 
ances in Louisiana’s 64 parishes, whip up 
shouts of ‘Pour it on ’em, Earl.” 

Out of a field of eleven tentative op- 
ponents, Old Earl's chief problem prob- 
ably will be New Orleans’ handsome, 
hard-working Mayor DeLesseps Morrison 
(Time, Jan. 30, 1956), who lost to Long 
under an avalanche of upcountry votes in 
1956. So confident is Earl of winning (“I 
wanna give that little squirt Della Soups 
Morrison one more beating’) that he is 
even trying statesmanship. To a crowd 
gathered for a bridge dedication at Natch- 
itoches he solemnly suggested that the 
Governor's office be put under civil serv- 
ice. Knowing Earl, remembering Huey, 
the crowd just laughed. 


ARMED FORCES 


Command Swings 

Fed up with red tape and interservice 
tensions in his joint command, four-star 
Air Force General Earle E. (for Everard) 
Partridge drew up plans months ago for 
reorganizing NORAD, the U.S.-Canadian 
North American Air Defense Command. 
His principal complaint: he did not have 
enough. authority over assignment of 
NORAD’s Army, Navy and Air Force offi- 
cers and matériel (Trme, May 19, 1958). 
But nothing much ever happened about 
West Pointer Partridge’s proposals. Fort- 
night ago, the Pentagon announced that 
able “Pat” Partridge, 58, was retiring 
from the Air Force, effective July 31, 
after 41 years of service. 

To replace him at NORAD’s headquar- 
ters in Colorado Springs, President Eisen- 
hower last week tabbed four-star General 
Lawrence S. (for Sherman) Kuter, 53, Air 
Force commander in the Pacific. A briga- 
dier general at 36—he was then the young- 
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est general* in the nation’s armed forces 
—slim, mustached West Pointer (*27) 
Larry Kuter saw duty in Britain, North 
Africa and the Pacific during World War 
II, was the first boss (1948-51) of the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

Kuter’s replacement at the Air Force's 
Pacific headquarters in Hawaii: Brooklyn- 
born Emmett (“Rosie”) O'Donnell, 52, a 
West Pointer ('28) who earned the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross soon after Pearl 
Harbor for his solo B-17 attack against 
Japanese warships off the Philippine coast, 
led the first B-29 raid on Tokyo. Now the 
Air Force’s hard-driving deputy chief of 
staff for personnel, Lieut. General O’Don- 
nell can look forward to wearing a fourth 
star in his new post. 


DEFENSE 
All but Indispensable 


Threading the black Defense Depart- 
ment limousine through Washington's 
morning traffic, Chauffeur Clarence Mason 
wheeled smartly up to the Porter Street 
house in the capital’s Cleveland Park 
section. Mason's assignment: to pick up 
Deputy Defense Secretary Donald A. 
Quarles and deliver him to a 7:45 a.m. 
television date on Dave Garroway’s Today 
show at the NBC studios. Ordinarily, 
punctual Don Quarles was on hand when 
his car rolled up; this time Mason settled 
down to wait. Then he noticed the morn- 
ing newspaper still lying on the doorstep. 
Walking uncertainly into the quiet house, 
he found Donald Aubrey Quarles, 64, 
dead in his bed of a heart attack. 

Quarles’s death shocked Washington. 
Day before, he had apparently been in 
the best of health. Like clockwork he 
had followed a normally busy schedule: 
a National Security Council meeting, 
lunch at his desk with Presidential Science 
Adviser James Killian, a conference with 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy, a brief- 
ing on progress of the Air Force's nuclear 
powered airplane, a dinner party at the 
Metropolitan Club, and an Air Force 
concert at the Lisner Auditorium. But 
Quarles’s death was more upsetting for its 
effect on the Pentagon. After two years 
as Defense Secretary, Neil McElroy 
planned to return to Cincinnati and Proc- 
ter & Gamble in the fall (Tre, March 
16). Topping the list of possible succes- 
sors: Donald Quarles, eminently suited 
with his scientific and administrative 
background and his six years of Defense 
Department experience. 

Desk Work at Night. Arkansan Quarles 
studied mathematics and theoretical phys- 
ics at Yale (16) and Columbia, once 
played guitar in the band of Bazooka 
Man Bob Burns, a Van Buren fellow 
townsman. Quarles spent 34 years with 
Bell Telephone Laboratories and the 
Western Electric Co., helped develop 
World War II’s radar. Eventually, as 
president of Western Electric's subsidiary 


* Two years after Kuter got his star, the Ninth 
Air Force's Richard C, Sanders made brigadier 
general at 28, becoming the youngest U.S. gen- 
eral since the boyish brigadiers of Civil War 
and Indian war days. Sanders is now retired, 
lives in Washington. 
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Sandia Corp., he supervised Atomic En- 
ergy Commission special-weapons devel- 
opment. In 1953 Quarles was named 
Assistant Defense Secretary for Research 
and Development, took charge of U.S. 
missile and satellite planning, gained Pen- 
tagon renown for late-night desk work 
and a penchant for drinking cups of plain 
hot water. In 1955 he became Air Force 
Secretary. Two years later he moved up 
to Deputy Defense Secretary, became 
Charles E. Wilson's closest adviser. 

As a man with the ear of Charlie 


Wilson and later of Neil McElroy, cour- 
teous, forceful Donald Quarles made en- 
emies. He refused to favor old Air Force 
friends, chopped their budget as severely 
as the Army’s and Navy's. From Quarles’s 
office came the orders for cutbacks and 





Honk Wolker—Lire 
DoNALD QUARLES 
Work and hot water. 


stretch-outs in defense contracts, for a 
slowdown on wild-blue-yonder research, 
for an end to competitive missile pro- 
grams—all to keep the Defense budget 
within bounds while the U.S. maintained 
a weapons “sufficiency.” 

Multiple Choice. McElroy at first said 
that his deputy’s death would have no 
effect on his own departure, qualified 
the statement to indicate that he might 
stay on. Washington, meanwhile, buzzed 
about successors for either job. Men- 
tioned: U.N. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Defense Department Comptroller 
Wilfred McNeil, AEC Chairman John 
McCone, Dwight Eisenhower’s SHAPE 
Chief of Staff, General Alfred M. Gruen- 
ther, president of the American Red Cross. 

But in the talk of successors one fact 
came clear: in his quiet, efféctive day-to- 
day operations, Don Quarles would be 
sorely missed as the Pentagon’s all-but- 
indispensable man. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Case of the Baltimore Rats 


A complaint about rats in the neighbor- 
hood led William Gentry, a Baltimore 
health-department inspector, from house 
to house on Baltimore’s Reisterstown 
Road until he came to the home of one 
Aaron D. Frank. One quick look showed 
the Frank house to be in “an extreme 
state of decay,” and disclosed—as health- 
department officialese put it—a backyard 
pile of “rodent feces mixed with straw and 
trash and debris to approximately half a 
ton.”” But Aaron Frank refused to let the 
inspector in the house without a warrant. 
After Inspector Gentry was kept out a 
second time, Householder Frank was fined 
$20, under a 158-year-old city ordinance 
giving health officers the right of daytime 
inspection without a warrant. 

No Midnight Knock. Last week the 
U.S. Supreme Court, by the tightest of de- 
cisions (5-4), upheld the fine and the 1801 
Baltimore ordinance, and ruled that the 
health inspector's visit did not violate the 
Fourth Amendment’s guaranteed “right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures.” 

Historically, wrote Justice Felix Frank- 
furter for the majority (Justices Tom 
Clark, John Marshall Harlan, Charles 
Evans Whittaker, Potter Stewart), the con- 
stitutional protections of privacy were de- 
signed to prevent officials from seizing 
evidence to be used against the house- 
holder in a criminal case without due 
process of law. “Giving the. fullest scope 
to this constitutional right to privacy, its 
protection cannot be here invoked .. . 
No evidence for criminal prosecution is 
sought to be seized. . . Here was no mid- 
night knock on the door but an orderly 
visit in the middle of the afternoon... 
Time and experience have forcefully 
taught that the power to inspect dwelling 
places . . . is of indispensable importance 
to the maintenance of community health, 
a power that would be greatly hobbled 
by the blanket requirement of the safe- 
guards for a search of evidence of crimi- 
nal acts.” 

No Search Warrant. Not so, held the 
dissenters, in an opinion written by Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas (and joined in 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren, Associate 
Justices Hugo Black and William J. Bren- 
nan Jr.): “The decision today greatly di- 
lutes the right of privacy which every 
homeowner had the right to believe was 
part of our American heritage. We witness 
indeed an inquest over a substantial part 
of the Fourth Amendment.” 

Apart from the fact that Inspector Gen- 
try had ample time to secure a search 
warrant in the hours between his two visits 
to the house, noted Justice Douglas, a 
basic right was denied Citizen Frank. 
“One invasion of privacy by an official of 
Government can be as oppressive as an- 
other. Health inspections are important. 
But they are hardly more important than 
the search for narcotics peddlers, rapists, 
kidnapers, murderers and other criminal 
elements’—all covered, except in emer- 
gency cases, by search-warrant procedure. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





CONFERENCES 
The First Step 


Through the broad streets of Geneva 
early this week surged the innumerable 
supporting troops of diplomacy—report- 
ers, secretaries, protocol officers, and the 
conspicuously invisible agents of the U.S. 
State Department's security service, Brit- 
ain’s Special Branch and the Soviet MGB. 
In villas scattered through the city’s park- 
like suburbs, the foreign ministers of Brit- 
ain, France, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
took one last look at their briefs. In the 
ornate League of Nations Council Cham- 
ber overlooking the turquoise waters of 
Lake of Geneva and facing snow-capped 
Mont Blanc, workmen shuffled the fur- 
niture about. The great East-West con- 
frontation was about to begin. 

Seemingly by reflex, Nikita Khrushchev 
gave the gathering diplomats their first 
reminder of the ugly possibilities beneath 
the bland protestations of peace. He told 
a group of West German visitors to Mos- 
cow that Russia could put their home- 
land “out of action” with not more than 
eight H-bombs; in a nuclear war, he con- 
ceded, Russia would suffer “losses, and 
great ones,” but “the Western powers 
would be literally wiped off the face of 
the earth.” 

Not with such sweeping considerations, 
but with a finicky attention to details, did 
the foreign ministers assemble in Geneva. 
They disputed about what shape the con- 
ference table should be. Russia wanted a 
round one; the West held out for a square 
table, whose four-sidedness, reasoned 
Western tacticians, would emphasize that 
the talks concerned the four occupiers of 
Berlin. The Westerners had anticipated 
a Soviet demand for inclusion of Polish 
and Czechoslovak delegations, to “even 
up sides.” 

But with less than 24 hours to go be- 
fore the conference opened, Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko—at 49 
the youngest of the foreign ministers— 
suddenly demanded that the two German 
delegations be included as full-fledged par- 
ticipants. To the West, this would be to 
concede in advance what the argument is 
about: it would involve its recognition 
of the legitimacy of the East German 
Communist regime. The Western powers 
flatly refused, insisted that the two Ger- 
man delegations could appear in the Coun- 
cil Chamber only as “advisers.” Britain's 
Selwyn Lloyd conferred privately with 
Gromyko, who would not budge. 

Nuts & Bolts Week. The issue was ob- 
viously more than procedural, and there 
were mutterings that the conference might 
break down even before it got started. At 
best, the Western delegations expected an 
early Soviet rejection of the Western 
“package plan” (Time, May 11) for set- 
tling in one interlinked proposal the fu- 
ture of Berlin, German reunification and 
European armaments levels. “The first 
phase of the conference,” predicted a 
gloomy West German diplomat, “will be 
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to wait until the Russians stop laughing 
at the Western proposals.” 

The second phase, if it got that far, 
would presumably consist of a Russian 
attempt to “unpack the package” by 
throwing out a series of isolated counter- 
proposals, each designed to catch the fan- 
cy of one of the Western powers and to 
horrify the others. (Example: an appeal 
for a mutual reduction of armed forces 
in central Europe, which would hold out 
to Britain the prospect of dismantling her 
costly Army of the Rhine, but would 
strike France and West Germany as the 


RUSSIA 


Be Kind to Americans 


After a month at the Black Sea, Nikita 
Khrushchev was tanned and full of beans, 
homilies, pleasantries and high spirits. 
Except for his bluster at a group of Ger- 
man editors about nuclear annihilation, 
he radiated good will toward the rest of 
the world. In fact, he seemed to be on 
a Be-Kind-to-Americans jag. 

On the very day that he received an 
insistent personal request from President 
Eisenhower, asking about the fate of 





Frank Doncto 


K#HRUSHCHEV Greets U.S. Ice Troupe 
In Geneva, cold challenges; in Moscow, a warm cordiality. 


forerunner to U.S. military withdrawal 
from Western Europe.) Aware of the 
West’s well-publicized failure to formu- 
late any agreed-upon “fallback” positions, 
the Soviets could thus hope to set the 
four Western powers squabbling among 
themselves. 

The Hole Card. In somber anticipa- 
tion of this train of events, many of Eu- 
rope’s pundits had already dismissed the 
Geneva meeting as “the useless confer- 
ence.” But most of the Western diplomats 
directly concerned believed they held at 
least one strong hole card: Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s seemingly overriding desire for a 
summit meeting. Trading on this, the U.S. 
had already served indirect notice that 
any Russian move during the conference 
to shut off Western access routes to Ber- 
lin, or even to sign a separate World War 
II peace treaty with its Communist East 
German satellite, would result in an im- 
mediate Western walkout at Geneva and 
an end to all hope for a later summit 
conference. 

The betting was that nothing would 
really be agreed upon at Geneva, except 
the necessity to take differences to a 
higher level. 





eleven U.S. airmen shot down over Soviet 
Armenia last September, Khrushchev got 
into his limousine and drove out to the 
$5,000,000 U.S. exhibition site in Mos- 
cow's Sokolniki Park. Accompanied by 
U.S. Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son Jr., who had only an hour and a 
half’s warning to be on hand, and trailed 
by a horde of Soviet and foreign journal- 
ists and an ever-growing crowd of curious 
workmen, Khrushchev ranged over the 
bulldozer-torn exhibition area, squeezing 
under low girders and heaving his hefty 
bulk across muddy drainage trenches with 
a nimbleness that belied reports that he 
has been ill. 

Copycat. He was fascinated by the 
main architectural attraction—a sleek geo- 
desic dome of gold-coated aluminum pan- 
els, 200 feet in diameter, abuilding at one 
end of the site. “This dome is really 
something,” he chuckled again and again. 
He posed for pictures with some Italian 
workmen employed on the project, and 
called to Thompson: “Come and join me. 
After all, the Italians are your allies.” 

Watching workers hammering at the 
panels, Khrushchev picked up one of their 
discarded rivets, pondered its alloy, and 
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pocketed it with a sly smile: “Look, I 
am stealing this, I think the United States 
can afford the loss of one rivet.’ Then he 
moved on, admiring the cut of a worker's 
quilted nylon and Fiberglas jacket, watch- 
ing how it zipped. “Very practical. I like 
the cut,” he grinned. “We must get the 
pattern—or, if not, borrow this one.” 

Unannounced, he showed up a few 
nights later to catch the American Holi- 
day on Ice show at the Lenin Sports 
Palace with his son Sergei, as well as 
First Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
and cronies from the Central Committee. 
Afterward, in a private room at the back 
of the hall, Khrushchev gave a caviar- 
and-smoked-salmon party for the cast, 
scattering bear hugs and backslaps among 
hearty toasts in brandy. There was no 
talk of politics. 

Busy Host. Next morning seven U.S. 
veterans of World War II, in Moscow 
for a reunion with Russian troops they 
had met when the two armies came to- 
gether at the Elbe River, were ushered 
into the Kremlin for more of Khru- 
shchev’s camaraderie. He autographed 
their short-snorter bank notes, received 
with thanks a map showing the point 
where Soviet and American troops first 
met before V-E day. When Alexander 
Lieb of Sherman Oaks, Calif. gave Khru- 





shchev a ballpoint pen as a souvenir, 
Nikita, laughing, handed over a more 


expensive fountain pen in return. 

Between visits with the Americans, in- 
exhaustible Nikita received an Indian edi- 
tor, an Indian scholar, Indonesia's Presi- 
dent Sukarno, and discussed things with 
an official from Finland. Then he hopped 
into his plane and flew away on a trip 
to Kiev, while in Geneva sober-faced 
Andrei Gromyko sat down to do battle 
with Western diplomats. 


BURMA 
No Escape 


A Chinese Communist Ilyushin-14 air- 
liner swept off a Rangoon runway last 
week and wheeled toward Russia with a 
drugged, closely guarded wreck of a man 
as cargo. The man aboard: Soviet Colo- 
nel Mikhail I. Stryguine, whose bizarre 
experience resembled Mrs. Oksana Kasen- 
kina’s “jump to freedom” from the Rus- 
sian consulate in Manhattan almost eleven 
years ago—except that Colonel Stryguine 
did not make it. 

To Westerners in Burma who knew him, 
Stryguine bore a remarkable physical re- 
semblance to Frank Sinatra. He was small, 
thin, sunken-faced. Quick and aggressive, 
he could also be charming and gregarious. 
Mikhail Stryguine entered the Russian 
army at 17, fought in the infantry in 
World War II, became a full colonel at 
31, and seemed destined for big things in 
the Red army. A 1953-55 tour of duty as a 
liaison officer with U.S. forces in Frank- 
furt gave him his first look at another 
kind of life. Assigned as military attaché 
to Rangoon in 1957, Stryguine seemed 
anxious to make friends with Westerners 
in Burma. He did; but his new friends no- 
ticed that a certain tenseness gnawed at 
his easy affability. Said one: “I felt from 
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the first this man was not the usual So- 
viet conformist. He had eyes and a brain; 
he saw things and understood them.” 

He sometimes expressed a wish to be 
able to talk to fellow soldiers “away from 
all these people’—gesturing to Russians 
near by—but when he got the opportuni- 
ty, he gave no hint of defecting. Once he 
remarked bitterly that his daughter had 
not been allowed to leave Russia with 
him and his wife. 

Freedom Leap. Fortnight ago two Bur- 
mese physicians were excitedly summoned 
by a Russian woman embassy doctor to 
Stryguine’s fashionable 42 Inya Road ad- 
dress. They found Stryguine in a deep 
coma from an overdose of sleeping pills. 
He was surrounded by Russians who only 





Associated Press 
Russia's COLONEL STRYGUINE 
In Rangoon, a brutal kidnaping. 


reluctantly let the critically sick man be 
moved to Rangoon General Hospital. Two 
Soviet toughs went along to watch him. 

When Stryguine awoke the next day, he 
began cursing his guards and the Soviet 
Union. As his guards tried to silence him, 
he cried out in English, “I’m not the trai- 
tor. It’s you fellows who are. Talk in Eng- 
lish so everyone here can understand what 
you are saying!” He screamed to bewil- 
dered nurses to call the Burmese police 
and army, that he needed protection, 
begged them to “call War Office 130,” the 
telephone of Burmese army intelligence. 

Intimidated by the Russian hoods and 
not sure whether, because of his diplo- 
matic status, they could do something to 
help him, the nurses did nothing. Finally, 
exhausted, Stryguine turned to the nurses 
with pleading eyes and said, “I have a 
14-year-old daughter back in Russia.” 

That night, while his guards dozed, 
Stryguine jumped out of bed as if heading 
for the bathroom, but leaped instead 
through a first-floor window. He fell 
twelve feet to the ground, got up un- 
steadily, lurched across the courtyard to a 
guardroom, crying, “Help, Burma army! 
Help, Burma army!” but the watching 





Burmese guards understood no English, 
and let the Russian goons overpower him. 
The Russians carried him back to his hos- 
pital bed, had him shot full of dope, and 
then, despite hospital protests, insisted on 
removing him to the Soviet embassy. 

It was two days before Burmese news 
papers got wind of the story, and splashed 
it across their front pages. Their news in- 
stinct now aroused, the Burmese journal- 
ists were intrigued by the arrival of a 
Chinese commercial plane from Kunming, 
carrying a full crew and one passenger. 
Four newsmen and two photographers 
kept an all-night vigil at the airport. At 
6 a.m. a row of Soviet limousines drew 
up. Forty burly Soviet toughs clambered 
out, and in groups of five surrounded 
each newsman and photographer. Ninety 
minutes later Colonel Stryguine arrived, 
so doped he could barely walk. As Stry- 
guine emerged from an embassy car, Time 
Correspondent Max McGrath asked him 
if he wanted to say anything. 

Tomatoes with Effect. As Stryguine 
turned lusterless, uncomprehending eyes 
on McGrath, the Russian thugs swung 
into action. Four men picked up McGrath 
and slammed him against a wall. Stry- 
guine was lifted off his feet and paddle- 
wheeled into the terminal. Other Russian 
agents smashed cameras, threw one pho- 
tographer face down onto the pavement, 
slugged a reporter. Moments later Stry- 
guine appeared and walked woodenly be- 
tween two guards across the tarmac to the 
Ilyushin, turned once as if considering a 
last try for escape, then, prodded by the 
Russians, meekly entered into the plane. 

Next day, aiter writing their angry 
front-page stories, 40 members of the 
Burma Reporters Association, carrying 
placards reading CLOSE DOWN THE RUS- 
SIAN EMBASSY, piled in Jeeps and drove 
out to the red-tiled embassy on Prom 
Road, across the street from the Burmese 
Foreign Office. They brought along bas- 
kets of tomatoes and began throwing 
them with effect at Russian guards. The 
guards, enraged, broke up chairs to use as 
weapons, hurled the pieces at newsmen. 
Several photographers who ventured into 
the Russian compound were set upon and 
beaten by the goons, while in the garden 
near by, shirtsleeved Russian Ambassador 
Aleksei Shchiborin looked on calmly. 


INDIA 


The Lone Fireman 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was 
as busy last week as a solitary fireman 
putting out a brush fire. 

In dashing cold water on the ardor of 
his countrymen angered by Red China's 
crushing of Tibet and its repeated threats 
against Indian “expansionists,’ Nehru 
protested that it would do no good to 
answer Chinese abuse with Indian abuse. 

There was blunt talk nonetheless. The 
Ambala Tribune warned that “by killing 
Tibetan autonomy, the Chinese have ad- 
vanced their gun posts to India’s north- 
east frontier,” and have brought India’s 
great cities within the range of Tibet- 
based bombers. An influential Indian ge- 
ographer, Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, back 
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from a trip to Red China, wrote in the 
Illustrated Weekly of India: “It will be a 
sad day for Asia if, after a struggle for 
two centuries, she overthrows European 
imperialism only to become victim of an- 
other and more sinister imperialism.” And 
in Parliament’s first chance to debate the 
Tibetan question, Nehru was bluntly 
asked to “face reality” and re-examine 
the aims of Red China. 

Against Whom? As Nehru, dressed in 
white cotton, mounted the Prime Minis- 
ter’s bench, anxious citizens jammed the 
public galleries, formed queues into the 
street. In a dampening speech, Nehru 
stood fast on his policy of neutrality 
and nonalignment in pacts, even knocked 
down suggestions that India join Pakistan 
for the united defense of the subconti- 
nent (Tre, May 11). “We do not pro- 
pose to have a military alliance with any 
country, come what may, and I want to 
be clear about it,” Nehru said. He was 











year and a runaway birth rate, Nehru has 
strong reasons for fearing Communism at 
home and abroad. His solution has been to 
excuse China, suppress information about 
happenings in Tibet, and to muffle In- 
dia’s outrage. But last week many Indi- 
ans were wondering if Nehru’s way was 
the right one. Their doubts were voiced 
by the Praja Socialist leader, Acharya Kri- 
palani, who told Nehru in Parliament 
that “our efforts to save the friendship 
with Red China will result in this: they 
will only credit us with cowardice.” 


FRANCE 
A Heady Scent 


Standing on a platform alongside the 
13th century cathedral of Bourges, the 
towering, droop-shouldered figure called 
out the single word, “Algeria!” Then he 
paused and peered down at the hundreds 
gathered in the square before him. The 


Paris-Match 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE MEETING JOAN OF ARC IN ORLEANS 
Mon of destiny against a medieval backdrop. 


all for settling mutual problems and liv- 
ing in peace with Pakistan, but “I do not 
understand when people say we must have 
a common defense policy.” He added, in- 
genuously; “Against whom?” 

Imperturbably, Nehru denied that his 
1954 agreement with Red China about 
Tibet had been violated by Communist 
aggression, and he delivered a history lec- 
ture that seemed to suggest that if the 
Communists had not broken the mold of 
Tibetan society, someone else inevitably 
would have. 

$60 a Year. Only on the subject of Red 
China’s repeated issuance of maps show- 
ing large chunks of Indian territory as 
belonging to the Chinese state (“carto- 
graphic aggression,” one paper called it) 
did Nehru show warmth. He complained 
that this Communist habit “has been a 
factor in creating continual irritation.” 

As the leader of a state more populous 
than Latin America and Africa combined, 
plagued by a per-capita income of $60 a 
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had come to cheer Charles de 
Gaulle’s progress on his automobile pil- 
grimage to Orléans to celebrate the 530th 
anniversary of the liberation of that city 
from the English by Joan of Arc 

Not only the medieval backdrop gave 
the scene a curiously old-fashioned air. 
A scrupulous republican, Charles de Gaulle 
nonetheless seeks to recall a past regal 
grandeur (last week his photograph, in the 
evening dress uniform of an armored- 
forces general, was ordered displayed in 
every public building in France). And in 
the same grand manner, De Gaulle at 
Bourges took up the national nightmare 
that has haunted Frenchmen for 4} 
bloody years: 

“I say to Bourges, without of course 
fixing any date, without making any 
promises, without vaunting any presump- 


crowd 








bygones, De 
British 





* As a sign that bygones were 
Gaulle had invited along the popular 
Ambassador to France, Sir Gladwyn Jebb. 





tuousness, yet in the full knowledge of 
the facts, that the day is in sight when 
Algeria will be pacified. This will come 
thanks to a general effort by all those 
who live there to succeed in a profound 
transformation of this country in order 
that all its sons—I say all its sons—can 
determine their fate and the fate of the 
lands they inhabit.” 

Twin Waves. De Gaulle’s pronounce- 
ment—the most optimistic he has al- 
lowed himseli—sent a wave of applause 
through his audience, a wave of astonish- 
ment through professional politicians. In 
Algiers last week the French army boasted 
that the rebels had suffered an average of 
goo casualties a week in March and April 
—a claim that scarcely suggested that the 
Algerian fighting was dwindling. A rebel 
spokesman, far from denying the French 
claim, declared that the rebels were in 
fact losing 500 men a day, but that, 
despite this, their army had grown to 
120,000 men. 

And only three days before De Gaulle 
spoke in Bourges, one of the worst riots 
since the Algerian war began broke out 
in Constantine, Algeria’s third largest city. 
Enraged by a rebel attack outside town 
on two young Europeans and their teen- 
age dates—one girl was kidnaped, the 
other three youngsters murdered—a mob 
of settlers surged through Constantine's 
streets wrecking Moslem shops, beating 
up such hapless Moslem citizens as fell 
into their hands, and shouting: “De 
Gaulle to the gallows!” Next day Moslem 
youths counterattacked in the streets, 
wielding knives, razors and _ steel-tipped 
clubs against Constantine’s Europeans. 

Candid Admission. Nonetheless, in his 
oblique fashion, Charles de Gaulle seemed 
to be indicating that he knew something 
that everyone else had missed. A heady 
scent of behind-the-scenes bargaining was 
in the air. Modifying the rebels’ previous 
insistence that any negotiations must be 
held in neutral territory, Ferhat Abbas, 
“Prime Minister” of the Algerian rebel 
government, announced that he would be 
willing to go to Paris to talk with De 
Gaulle after preliminary contacts in a 
neutral country. 

Added Abbas candidly: “There is no 
military solution to the Algerian prob- 
lem.” In Paris the leftist weekly L’Express 
flatly reported that the De Gaulle govern- 
ment has been in touch with the rebels, 
using Indian and Lebanese diplomats as 
intermediaries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Traffic Jam 
Before the Roman came to Rye or out 
to Severn strode, 
The rolling English drunkard made the 
rolling English road. 


With this couplet, G. K. Chesterton 
hymned the traditional British inability 
to get from place to place by a direct 
route. About the only straight roads on 
the island are those laid out atop old Ro- 
man roads like famed Watling Street, 
which makes a 160-mile run from London 
to Wales. In the days of gas rationing, 
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austerity and fewer cars, it was possible 
for the lucky few to speed across country 
or through cities with ease. But last week, 
its inadequate road net jammed with 
8,000,000 cars, 1,500,000 motorcycles and 
uncounted millions of bicycles, Britain 
was locked in a death struggle with a foe 
long familiar to the U.S., and even more 
deadly in densely settled Britain: the 
traffic jam. 

Blitz Blessing. By actual clocking, the 
average speed possible for motorists to 
get across town ranges from 6 m.p.h. in 
Glasgow to 1o m.p.h. in London. At 
Worcester, where a dozen main roads con- 
verge on a single narrow bridge, lines of 
cars and trucks stretch as far as the eye 
can see. The Queensferry bridge over the 
River Dee—on the main route from the 
north in Wales—is barely wide enough for 
two lines of vehicles, and five-mile traffic 
jams are normal. The last piece of major 
road construction in London was built 50 
years ago. A brand-new cloverleaf at near- 
by Chiswick, nearing completion after 
two years’ work, is already conceded to 
be inadequate. 

Getting off the jammed main routes is 
no help, for the idea has occurred to 
everybody else too. The narrow back 
streets of cities are further narrowed by 
parked cars and blocked by garbage trucks 
and moving vans. In big cities the blitz 
was a traffic blessing, for bombed-out 
areas made excellent parking lots. But of- 
fice blocks are going up on the bomb sites 
—bringing more cars into the center of 
town and simultaneously eliminating 
places for them to park. Creeping toward 
home from work in the rush hour, Lon- 
doners must often leave their cars a 20- 
minute walk from their front doors. 

Blinking Lights. In addition to traffic, 
British motorists face a horror largely un- 
known in the U.S.: the driver whose car 
displays, front and back, the big red L 
sign that stands for “learner.” Disregard- 
ing double lines, painted arrows, blinking 
lights, rules of the road and the prospect 
of dismemberment and death, many L 
drivers whip past trucks on hills and blind 
curves, weave nonchalantly from lane to 
lane on the few big throughways. Picnick- 
ing on Sunday, drivers blithely leave their 
cars parked in the path of traffic. Last 
month 515 Britons died in traffic acci- 
dents; 23,277 were injured. The British 
death rate per auto-miles-traveled is 
66.6% higher than in the U.S. 

L drivers are not necessarily beginners. 
With only 850 examiners to deal with the 
flood of applications for licenses (last 
year a record 1,345,832 applied), there is 
a constant backlog of a quarter-million 
unlicensed drivers. The L-plate army is 
growing. In less than two years nearly 
half the 2,000,000 Britons who took driv- 
er’s tests flunked them, many for the sec- 
ond and third time. All Britain cheered 
last month when 39-year-old Derek Brown 
passed his test: he had been driving with 
L plates for 22 years and failed twelve 
previous exams. 

Chins Up. Despite the growing clamor 
that something be done, the government 
refuses to give road building the top pri- 
ority granted other capital investments. 
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Some $280 million a year is allotted to 
modernize the nationalized railway sys- 
tem, but with two-thirds of the traveling 
public using cars and buses, the govern- 
ment plans to spend scarcely half that 
amount per year on road building and 
repair. 

Last year, with appropriate fanfare, the 
government opened Britain’s first true 
throughway, the Preston Bypass. Costing 
$11 million, and free of road crossings, 
traffic lights, pedestrians and speed limits, 
it is four lanes wide—but runs only eight 
miles. On the first day, motorists zipped 
along at high speeds, then ground to a 
halt: so much traffic piled up at each end 
of the bypass that it took drivers a hali- 
hour to get off the stretch they had trav- 
ersed in eight minutes. Seven weeks later 
a sudden cold snap buckled the concrete 
bypass like a crumpled cooky, and it had 
to be rebuilt. The throughway’s designer 
confessed: “We hadn't thought of frost.” 


From the monarchists’ point of view, 
the parade started auspiciously enough: 
Franco got only light applause as he 
mounted the reviewing stand to the 
strains of the national anthem. But after 
that, everything seemed to go wrong. 
Though the curious crowds did politely 
applaud the prince, they did not make 
nearly enough noise to drown out the 
occasional boos and hisses of young Fa- 
langists, who belong to Franco’s only au- 
thorized political party. When the air ca- 
dets passed the central reviewing stand, 
the national television cameras, manned 
by Falangists, suddenly developed a con- 
venient “technical difficulty” that kept 
Prince Juan Carlos’ face off living-room 
screens. Later, while Franco's police stood 
passively by, soo Falangist toughs surged 
into the parade route with banners pro- 
claiming: “Franco, Yes! We do not want 
imbecile kings!” 

Franco is presumably grooming the 
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Prince JuAN CARLOS (RIGHT) JOKING WITH FELLOW CaDETS 
Man of the future against a convenient blackout. 


Even angry debate in Parliament has 
failed to stir the government to any real 
action on traffic. Urging a chins-up atti- 
tude, Transport Minister Harold Watkin- 
son last week imperturbably told M.P. 
critics that “traffic congestion is at least a 
sign of an expanding and lively economy. 
Do not let us regard it, therefore, in too 
tragic a manner.” 


SPAIN 
The Long March 


The star of the show was Generalissimo 
Franco, who had been 20 years in power, 
but the monarchists of Madrid had their 
own special reason for making the most of 
the Victory Parade. For days beforehand 
they distributed bright green handbills 
announcing what Franco’s censored press 
had kept to itself—that 21-year-old Prince 
Juan Carlos de Borbén y Borbén, grand- 
son of Spain’s last King, Alfonso XIII, 
would be marching as one of the air cadets. 


prince—but ever so slowly—to take the 
throne after Franco goes (but not before). 
To judge by last week's parade the 
prince’s march to the throne might take a 
long time—and if the Falangists had their 
way, he might never get there. 


PORTUGAL 
"Operation Cocktail" 


In Lisbon last week, the Minister of the 
Interior belatedly announced that two 
months ago the government had nipped 
in the bud a plot to take over the country. 
The plot bore the preposterous name of 
“Operation Cocktail,” and the people be- 
hind it, said the minister, included all 
classes and were all “most confused.” 
Among those arrested: a priest, nine army 
officers, 22 civilians. Behind this threat to 
the 27-year dictatorship of Antdénio de 
Oliveira Salazar, police also saw the fea- 
tures of flamboyant General Humberto 
Delgado, who in last year’s election got a 
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surprising 23% of the votes, even with 
Salazar’s men counting the ballots. 

From Rio de Janeiro, where he is living 
in modest circumstances but lionized by 
Brazilian intellectuals, Delgado told a 
Time correspondent: “It was a small af- 
fair, but it frightened the Salazar govern- 
ment to death. I suppose they intended 
to take over some key points, call on me 
to abolish the dictatorship. Salazar’s Ge- 
stapo caught on to plans because too many 
people were involved—4o or so. You 
Americans don’t understand the situation 
in Portugal. It’s a police state under very 
tight control. 

“After decades of Salazar, the Portu- 
guese people are suffocating. The progress 
he proclaims is pure myth. After so many 
years I find that my home village still has 
no road and can be reached only by don- 
key. The young are still growing up un- 
tutored and illiterate. The regime has no 
popular support. It’s like Batista’s gov- 
ernment in Cuba last New Year's Eve. 
It’s perpetuated in power solely by force. 
Alas, it is difficult to create a guerrilla 
campaign like the Fidel Castro movement 
in Cuba because Portugal is too closely 
policed, populated and cultivated—it 
doesn't have Cuba’s jungle areas.” 


WEST GERMANY 


Forgotten Horror 

What do you know about Hitler? 
Pointing his movie camera into dozens 
of high school classrooms, Frankfurt TV 
Reporter Jiirgen Neven-DuMont put his 
question to scores of German students 
aged 15 to 17. Telecast last week, their 
answers displayed a surprising ignorance 
of Nazi turpitude. In fact, nine out of 
every ten students either knew nothing at 
all about Adolf Hitler or thought that he 
had accomplished more good than harm. 
Sample replies: 

@ “Hitler revived Germany. He provided 
bread and work for 7,000,000 unem- 
ployed, and built the Autobahnen.” 

@ “He punished taxi murderers, took the 
youth off the streets, organized sea voy- 
ages for workers.” 

@ “It is bad that Hitler started the war; 
it is even worse that he lost it.” 

@ Asked to identify prominent Nazis, 
students named Tito, Khrushchev, Hin- 
denburg. j 
@ Asked to estimate the number of Jews 
that Hitler killed, most guessed a few 
thousands (actual total: somewhere be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 6,000,000). 

Teachers interviewed by Neven- 
DuMont blamed their pupils’ ignorance 
on “crammed curricula,” which allow no 
time for history since 1918. The German 
press had other ideas. Warned Die Welt: 
“There is something rotten in our Ger- 
man schools.” 

Said the Frankfurter Allgemeine: “A 
great number of our schoolteachers seem 
to lack courage to discuss our ugly past 
with their students.” Asked the Hanno- 
versche Allgemeine Zeitung: “Can we 
afford to raise a generation of young peo- 
ple who know nothing about Hitler ex- 
cept that he had a funny little mustache?” 
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LIBERIA 
The Old Pro 


There was scarcely a campaign poster 
to be seen or an election speech to be 
heard, and the one opponent to Liberia’s 
President William Vacanarat Shadrach 
Tubman, 63, had his own typically Libe- 
rian reason for bothering to run at all. 
“Not being particularly opposed to the 
continuation in office of President Tub- 
man,” a church organist had said in his 
formal platform, “this venture of mine is 
divinely inspired, It is purely sportsman- 
like, and is in response to the ardent 
desire of Dr. Tubman for fair and friendly 
competition.” 

So sportsmanlike was the President in 
turn, that just before last week’s election 





Liberian Information Service 
PresIpENT & Mrs. TUBMAN 


Staying power with sportsmanship. 


he announced over the radio that he 
would vote for his organist opponent 
himself. He could well afford the gesture; 
of all Africa’s political figures, none ex- 
cept the Emperor of Ethiopia has shown 
greater staying power than “Shad” Tub- 
man. 

Tubman’s father is a Georgia-born 
Methodist minister who became Speaker 
of Liberia's House of Representatives. 
Tubman himself is a cigar-chomping bon 
vivant who likes to have the towers of 
Monrovia’s Saturday Afternoon Club spe- 
cially illuminated whenever he drops in at 
night. He runs his Ohio-sized country 
with the benign shrewdness of an oldtime 
U.S. city boss and a good many of the 
trappings of an African autocrat. If Li- 
beria is still one of the most backward 
countries in Africa, its pace of advance is 
now among the fastest. 

Know Thy Place. When Tubman took 
over in 1943, just a little less than a cen- 
tury and a quarter had passed since 88 
former U.S. Negro slaves, backed by Pres- 





ident James Monroe, the Congress of the 
U.S., and an idealistic organization called 
the American Colonization Society, landed 
on the Pepper Coast of Africa to set up 
a new nation. Except for Haiti, Liberia 
was the only Negro republic in the world, 
but that was about its only distinction. 
The descendants of the first U.S. set- 
tlers formed a haughty aristocracy of 
“Americo-Liberians” who lived along a 
4o-mile stretch of the coast and kept the 
natives of the interior firmly in their 
place. As recently as 1931, there was a 
flourishing and brutal slave trade, run 
partly by the Vice President himself. 

A decade later the country still had 
only one mile of paved highway. The 
capital of Monrovia was a shanty town 
with no hotel, no telephone system, no 
restaurant, and not a single taxi. Elec- 
tricity burned feebly two hours at night, 
the city had no running-water system at 
all, and the whole country was dependent 
on the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and 
its vast (100,000 acres) rubber conces- 
sion. Elsewhere in Africa, schools, roads 
and hospitals were being built, but Li- 
beria, as one Liberian diplomat wryly 
explained, “had not had the benefits of 
colonialism.” 

The Old Scriptural Saying. To break 
the stranglehold of his fellow Americo- 
Liberians, Tubman began what he called 
a “national unification policy.” In 1944, 
for the first time, tribal Liberians got the 
vote and even won a few seats in the 
legislature, where they proved to be reli- 
able members of Tubman’s True Whig 
Party. Later, Tubman extended the suf- 
frage to women, took tribal Liberians into 
his Cabinet. In the back country, often 
carried in a hammock, the traditional 
mode of travel for Liberian VIPs, he 
palavered endlessly with jungle chiefs. 
Eventually he set up a network of bush 
clinics, experimental farms, and artificial 
ponds stocked with fish to supplement 
the meager native diet of rice and cassava 
roots. 

Tubman has eagerly thrown his coun- 
try open to foreign investment, which he 
much prefers to gifts or loans (“That old 
Scriptural saying that a borrower is serv- 
ant unto the lender holds true in every 
instance’). With a generous tax policy 
and no currency restrictions—the U.S. 
dollar is the medium of exchange—Liberia 
has attracted more than $120 million in 
foreign capital. The Italians are building 
roads, the West Germans are helping to 
develop a new port along the southern 
coast, and the Israelis are putting up a 
new hospital, hotel, treasury building and 
executive mansion. Goodrich is planting 
3,000 acres of rubber trees, and Liberia’s 
own rubber crop now equals that of 
Firestone. 

Bomi & Bong. Americans are exporting 
2,000,000 tons of iron ore a year from 
mines in the Bomi Hills, and the West 
Germans have a $90 million iron-ore proj- 
ect under way in the Bong Mountains. 
But even larger than these—larger, in 
fact, than any other private venture in 
Africa on which work is already under 
way—is a $200 million Swedish-American 
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Gen ral Romulo was Fourth Preside nt of the 
United Na General Assembly, aide-de 
camp to Gener I Douglas MacArthur in World 
War II, and Pulitzer Prize-winning jor 
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with the Freedom Lead 
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project to mine the Nimba range. To get 
test-drilling equipment in, men had to 
head-carry go tons of materials up eight 
miles of mountain trails through dense 
forests of mahogany and ironwood. When 
this high-grade iron-ore range gets into 
full production, Liberia's income will have 
doubled to $40 million a year—just 4o 
times the size it was when Tubman came 
to power, 

Illiteracy in Liberia remains at 95%, 
only one-quarter of the school-age popula- 
tion is actually attending school, and there 
is still such a national weakness for cor- 
ruption that the President himself signs 
all government vouchers for more than 
$100. But more progress has been made in 
the last 15 years than in the entire 122 
that went before. At one Monrovia poll- 
ing place last week, an election official 
wore a red. white and blue paper eye- 
shade with the motto: “Don’t gamble, 
play it safe, vote Tubman.” The country’s 
answer at week's end: more than 355,000 
votes and a fourth term for Tubman, only 
41 votes for his self-sacrificing opponent. 


EGYPT 
Death in the Nile 


As sweltering Cairo faded into the dis- 
tance, a troupe of clowns on the old river 
boat began cavorting on the top deck 
before the packed crowds of Egyptians 
escaping the city. Below decks in the 200- 
ton Dandara were hundreds more on holi- 
day—government agricultural experts and 
their families. who had chartered the boat 
for the day, bound for the picnic grounds 
at the Nile Delta Barrage. 

Suddenly the overcrowded boat sprang 
a hull leak, and a torrent of water gushed 
through. The Dandara came to a halt in 
mid-river, Crewmen managed to transfer 
50 passengers to a nearby barge. then 
desperately steered for shore. But near 
the bank, the panicking crowd rushed to 
the shore-side rails. Under the sudden 
weight, the Dandara slowly tipped onto 
its side, 

Safety was a mere six yards away, and 
scores made it, swimming. But others 
were trapped inside the boat or in the 
river, and were drowned. Rushing to the 
scene, President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
joined the wailing crowd on shore, as frog- 
men labored to extricate trapped bodies. 

After two days, 70 victims had been 
pulled from the water, and more than 
100 were still missing. Police arrested the 
Dandara’s skipper, and charged him with 
negligence in taking aboard 300 passen- 
gers on a boat whose rated safe capacity 
was 60. 


TURKEY 
The Saint & the Soldier 


Flying into Ankara last week to cele- 
brate Greece's post-Cyprus reconciliation 
with Turkey, Greek Premier Constantine 
Karamanlis was grected by a scene of 
happy unity—crowds of cheering adults 
and waving children docilely respecting a 
human fence of smart, white-gloved sol- 
diers. Had he arrived two hours earlier, 
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Huseyin Ezer 
KARAMANLIS & MENDERES 
What a difference in two hours. 


Karamanlis would have seen something 
different: the police and armed forces of 
the Turkish Republic forcibly attempting 
to prevent ordinary citizens of Ankara 
from welcoming ex-President Ismet Inonu, 
74. leader of Turkey's Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party and leading opponent of Pre- 
mier Adnan Menderes’ ruling Democrats. 
Despite harassment by the Menderes 
government, Inonu, military hero of Tur- 
key’s post-World War I struggle against 
Greek occupation, was determined to 
make a political tour of the country. He 
had been struck and buffeted by Men- 
deres mobs on a trip through Turkey’s 
Aegean provinces (Time, May 11). He 
had returned to Istanbul to find a crowd 
of Menderes partisans waiting at the 
ruined 5th century city walls built by 
Theodosius I]. The mob charged Inonu's 
car, smashed in one of its windows with 
heavy rocks. Led by Republican members 
of the nation’s Grand National Assembly, 
Inonu supporters counterattacked, and 
soon the place was a mass of brawling 
citizens, club-swinging cops and bayonet- 
wielding soldiers. 
ter ten minutes of fighting, the senior 
army officer present finally ordered his men 
to clear a path for Inonu’s car. (As the 
aging hero rolled past, many an army offi- 
cer respectfully sprang to attention.) At 
Sultan Ahmet Square, site of the hippo- 
drome where Byzantine mobs once fought 
out their political differences, a crowd of 
7.000 broke through police lines to cheer 
Inonu with cries of “Hurriyet!” (Free- 
dom). Police tried tear gas. only to have 
their grenades thrown back at them 
by foresighted demonstrators who came 
equipped with gloves. Undeterred by all 
the fighting. Inonu moved on to Ankara. 
Mosque & State. One reason for the 
current bitterness of Turkish politics is 
that Republicans fear that Menderes, to 
stay in power, is undoing the separation 
of mosque and state decreed by the late 











great Kemal Ataturk. founder of the 
Turkish Republic. To win favor in the 
devoutly Moslem countryside, Menderes 
has provided government funds for a vast 
mosque-building program, reintroduced 
religious instruction in the nation’s pri- 
mary schools, and encouraged the reading 
of the Koran over the state radio. To 
emancipated Turks, religious rule recalls 
the stifling, narrow days of the old Otto- 
man caliphate. 

Two months ago Menderes had a brush 
with death when a Turkish Viscount tur- 
boprop carrying him to London crashed 
with the loss of 15 lives (Time, March 2). 
Many devout Turks attributed his escape 
to divine intervention, and since then the 
Premier's popularity has taken on a quasi- 
religious quality. Upon his return to Tur- 
key, camels and sheep were sacrificially 
slaughtered in his presence; on at least 
one occasion admirers hailed him as “Ev- 
liya {| Saint | Menderes.” 

Change of Pace. Before the plane 
crash, the Republicans had hoped that 
Menderes’ highhanded treatment of the 
press and the opposition, and the infla- 
tion caused by his ambitious economic 
development program, would ultimately 
bring Menderes down. Republicans are 
now afraid that Menderes. enjoying his 
new mystical popularity, may call a snap 
general election. They decided to hit the 
road themselves. Inonu’s spirited welcome 
and the public resentment against his 
rough treatment suggest that the country 
may be fairly evenly divided at the mo- 
ment. At week’s end Inonu canceled a 
scheduled visit to Berlin. Said he: “I do 
not believe it would be wise to leave 
Turkey at a time when the country is in 
such an excited state.” 


JORDAN 


Signs of Improvement 

When things are at their worst in Jor- 
dan, Samir Rifai is summoned. But when 
the desperate hours have passed, rival cour- 
tiers and politicians complain against the 
tough little Premiers hardfisted ways, 
and out he goes. Last week, buoyed by a 
two months’ world tour, full of cheer and 
confidence, assured of the U.S.’s continued 
$50 million-a-year financial subsidy, young 
(23) King Hussein abruptly ended the 
fifth premiership in 15 years of his able 
but unpopular strongman. It was a sure 
sign that the King felt safely past the 
crisis created in Amman by last year’s 
murder of his Hashemite cousin, Iraq’s 
King Feisal. 

As his new Premier the King picked his 
court minister, tall, slim Hazza el Majali, 
39. Educated as a lawyer, Majali is a 
Bedouin who grew up in a black tent and 
rode fiery horses in the desert. His ap- 
pointment was a gain for the powerful 
Bedouin families, always the Hashemite 
throne’s most loyal supporters. 

Majali was Hussein's Premier for four 
days in 1955. He tried to lead Jordan into 
the ill-fated Baghdad Pact with the West, 
was forced from office in the rioting that 
followed. This time he promised: no for- 
eign military pacts. 
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IRAQ 
To Arm or Not to Arm 


The British decided last week to take a 
chance on Iraq’s Premier Karim Ka n 
rhey recognize that Iraq has bee 


ing steadily toward Communis 








n slid 
They 
recall that Kassem’s revolution began not 
only with the murder of the King but 
with the bu 








ning of Baghdad's British 
waSSY. But they also realize that, so lar 
Kassem’s government has honored its con- 


the British-run Iraq Petrole 








um Co., in order to keep Iraq’s $23 
nillion-a-year oil royalties. 

When Kassem’s army asked Britain to 
supply a big order of heavy weapons (cen 


turion tanks, Canberra jets) of the sort 
hat Iraq regularly got from Britain be- 
fore the revolution, the British govern- 
ent mulled things over, decided to give 
British munitions firms the go-ahead. 
Anyway, most arms will not be delivered 
until early next vear. 
If we say no,” said one British official 
the Iraqis 


n get the s directly from 






have gained 
Added another official If it 
British soldiers 


Communist sources, anc 


1othing. 





is going to be a case of 
or British allies being killed with British 
arms, then that will come about anyway 
because the Iraqi army is now almost en 
tirely equipped with British arms. 

In Baghdad, the Ministry of Health de- 
cided to requisition the Amer 
enth-day Adventist 
had been “a source of danger, suspicion 
and distrust.” It will be confiscated and 
restafied with Soviet doctors arriving late 
this month from Moscow. 


PAKISTAN 


Waiting for Democracy 

Since he took over last October, Paki- 
stan’s benign military dictator, President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan, has cracked 


down on corruption, raised the value of 





can Sev- 





hospital | 





cause I 


the rupee by vigorous economic measures 
ind made a start on land reform. What he 
has not done is give his country political 








democracy. Last week a passion tor lib- 
erty broke through Pakistan's gratitude 
Karachi recep 
tion honoring a member of Ayub’s Cabi- 
net, scholarly Foreign Minister Manzur 
Qadir. Also in the audience was the re 
gime’s Interior Minister, Unintimidated 
Zahirul Hasnain Lahri, the respected pres 
ident of the Karachi Bar Association and 
former judge of Pakistan's high court 
spoke out We are unhappy at the ab- 
sence of a constitution . . . a state with- 





for order. The occasion 


out a constitution is like a boat without 


an oar. It can fle anywhere and be car- 





ried away by the wind, however strong 
the boatman.” 

Lahri went on to lambast General Ayub 
for delaying elections and the re-estab- 
lishment of Parliament. A little nonplused 
Foreign Minister Qadir, speaking in his 
personal capacity,” thanked Lahri for an 
illuminating 





zreed that a con- 
stitution is needed, and added, “I join 
you in hoping that the rule of law will 


lress 








permeate every institution in our land 
But. he explained, it is too early fé 
democratic institutions. 

The government-controlled Karachi r: 
dio ignored the speech entirely. And, min 


ful of General Ayub’s recer 








Pakistan’s best-edited daily 
Paki Times K 


day or two before daring | 





ichi newspape 





hesitated 


print a few of Lahri’s remarks. 


MALAYA 
Shrubs in the Fairway 


In hotel suite at London’s Grosvens 
st week, Sir Ibrahim, the 85-yea) 
Johore died of gener; 

He had 
vatching TV, going to the thez 


ter, enjoying the company of his sixt 


passed his last year 





SULTAN & SULTANA OF JOHORE 


Dead, with the old wa sying. 


wife, Sultana Marcella, and his adorec 
eight-year-old daughter, Princess Meriam 
He was very rich, very brave and very 
very fond of Britain,” said the Dé Ex 
press, with an imperial sigh for the gooc 


old days. Men on three continents tradec 








reminiscences about the strapping Sultan’: 
prowess in love, tiger hunting and polo 
told of his great generosity, autocratic 
tantrums and noble eccentricities. Some 
of them 


@ As a young man, the Sultan used te 





slip from his dull capital of Johore Bharv 
across the strait to Singapore, where his 
pursuit ol wine women ind SOnK Was sO 
uninhibited that annoyed British authori- 
ties established a to p.m. curfew for the 
young monarch’s own good, and set a 
brace of policemen on his heels to enforce 
it. If a car had the temerity to pass him 
on a Johore highway, the Sultan would 
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Ever notice that people who have to 
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improve his marksmanship by shooting it 
rear tires. 

@ In tg30 the Sultan’s catchable eye wa 
caught by Helen Wilson, the Scottis] 
wife of his physician. He divorced hi 
four Malayan wives by the Moslem for 
mula of telling them “Get out” thre 
times before witnesses. Helen Wilsor 
sailed home for the more laborious West 
ern process of divorcing her husband, mar 
ried the Sultan later that year, and honey 
mooned with him in the U.S., where th 
Sultan was equally affable with Presiden’ 
Franklin Roosevelt and Mae West. 

@ In London for the 1937 coronation o: 
King George VI, the Sultan’s roving eye 
focused on a British show girl namec 











Lydia Hill. Hurriedly muttering triple 
“Get outs’ to Sultana Helen and giving 
her $250,000 in jewels and a yearly ali- 





mony of $25,000, the Sultan sailed fo 
home with Lydia. 

When Singapore's British society be- 
haved _ stuffily toward his  show-gir 
fiancée, the Sultan struck back by firing 
all the Britons in his service and planting 
shrubs on the fairways and greens of the 
golf course used by the sahibs, which was 
on his property. But the romance faltered 
and Lydia Hill, wearing a large diamond 
ring, returned to London and was killed in 
the blitz, “I am heartbroken.” said the 
Sultan, who had followed her to Britain. A 
few days later he met reddish-blonde Ru- 
manian Marcella Mend! and married her, 
explaining: “It was love at first sight.” 

@ During the war, the Sultan gave 
$4,200,000 to the British war effort, did 
not lose heart even when the Japanese 
swept down through Johore and captured 
Singapore. With his wife he swore off 
liquor until the British reconquest. When 
Johore was “liberated” in 1945, the joy- 
ous Sultan cried out: “Now we can break 


| our vow. Open the champagne!” 


| Executive 


Despite his lively interest in women 
and wine, the Sultan brilliantly managed 
Johore, a jungle state the size of New 
Jersey with a population of nearly a mil- 
lion Malays, Indians and Chinese. When 
he took power in 1895 on the death of 
his father, the Sultan shifted the economy 
from opium and gambling to rubber. With 
other Malay states, Johore now produces 
one-third of the world’s natural rubber. 
He angrily opposed self-rule for Malaya, 
outraged local nationalists by snapping: 
“It is all very well to clamor for inde- 
pendence, but where are your warships, 
your planes and your army to withstand 
aggression from the outside?” 

The new Sultan of Johore is 64-year-old 
Ismail, whose mother was one of Sir 
Ibrahim’s original four Malay wives. But 
Ismail can rule for only a few weeks in 
the semi-autocratic fashion of his dead 
father. Next month Johore will elect an 
Council headed by a Prime 
Minister, and the Sultan will become a 
purely constitutional figurehead. The old 
days are gone, and the old ways are dying, 
but even the most nationalist opponents 
of the late, crotchety Sultan experienced 
a sense of loss. Said one: “He was Ma- 
laya’s grand old man. His service to the 
Malay people will long be remembered.” 
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A SPIRITED MOTOR CAR .. . the Fiat. Superbly engineered machinery that brings deep satisfaction 


to its owner. With the exquisite finish and appointments which are an enduring source of pride. . . 
especially when you know the solid substance and stamina that lie beneath. Plus economy . . . the Series 
500 delivers up to 53 miles per gallon! Shown above is the Series 1200 Full Light Sedan. Prices, for 
the series 500, begin at $1098., port of entry, New York, plus $25. make ready charge. There are four 
series, ten models .. . sedans, sports cars, station wagons. See your Fiat dealer, or phone or write to... 
FIAT MOTOR COMPANY, INC., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. Longacre 5-7034. 
In Canada: FIAT MOTORS OF CANADA LIMITED, 69 Bloor St. East, Toronto 5, Ont. ... FIAT 





From CIBA Research... a new kind of coior A remarkable chemical linkage now permanently 
unites color with cellulosic fibers. It provides 
an entirely new departure in fabric dyeing 


and printing for the first time since the discovery 


of color synthesis a century ago. On the basis 
| 

of this fiber-reactive principle, CIBA 

Research chemists have created an entirely 

new group of uniquely brilliant dyes of excellent 
light and wash fastness for cotton, rayon, 

linen and wool. Known as the CIBACRON® Dyes, 
their beauty, range of shade and fastness have 


made these unique CIBA dyes a popular means to 





new high fashion quality in color with longer 
wear life for all apparel and decorator uses. For 


further information, address CIBA Company Ine. 


Fair Lawn, N. J., a subsidiary of CIBA. 











| Ciba rou Dye S are ainong wany new 

developments made possible over the past three- 
quarters of a ce niury by the international 
research organization of CIBA. In Plastics, 
Pharmaceuticals, as Wwe ll as in Dir s and Che mic al 
Spe cialties, CIBA is a world-wide 

symbol of originality and quality in research 


and a source of new and improved products. 
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Get satisfying flavor...So friendly to your taste! 


No flat ‘filtered-out’ flavor! 
No dry ‘smoked-out'taste! 
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Pall Mall's famous length 

of fine tobacco travels and gentles 
the smoke — makes it mild—but does 
not filter out that satisfying flavor! 


HERE'S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 


You get Pall Mall's Pall Mall's famous Travels it over, 
famous length of the length travels and under, around and 
finest tobaccos gentles the smoke through Pall Mall's 
money can buy. naturally... fine tobaccos! 


GS? fsa » “On + 
Product of She Amorican JobaceoLompany — Sobarco is our middle name 
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VENEZUELA 
The New Orderliness 


Proving that “order and democracy 
are perfectly reconcilable” is the prime 
aim of Venezuela's new government—no 
small feat with Venezuela’s record for 
jack-boot rule. But in Caracas, where 
Communist-led street mobs stoned Vice 
President Richard Nixon last spring and 
rumbled menacingly when their candidate 
lost a free election in December, the new 
notion is taking hold. In the squat white 
building that 16 months ago housed the 
dreaded cops of ousted Dictator Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez’ Seguridad Nacional, a 
branch of the Education Ministry was 
quietly at work last week. Lavender city 
buses cruised lazily down Avenida Sucre, 
where the Nixon limousine was trapped. 

The new orderliness, still precarious. is 
the accomplishment of President Romulo 
Betancourt, 51, the veteran politician who 
led Socialist-minded Accién Democratica 
(A.D.) to victory over a Communist- 
backed coalition at the polls. Betancourt 
must still walk a line between the Com- 
munists, who wield ominous power with 
the Caracas street mobs, and the armed 
forces, intact and distrustful of both 
A.D. and the Reds. 

Into the Lair. Betancourt began by 
wooing the military in its own lair—the 
marble, mahogany, and gold-crusted offi- 
cers’ clubs built as a form of bribery by 
Pérez Jiménez. He offered not bribery but 
calming talk: “The armed forces are in- 
dispensable for the republic.” He insist- 
ently hinted that the day of the blood- 
less, predawn coup had ended. 

The President excluded the Commu- 
nists from his government but achieved 
a look of political unity by giving three 
Cabinet posts each to opposition parties, 
only two to his own A.D. (Seven “inde- 
pendents” are all trusted Betancourt 
friends.) With a solid majority in Con- 
gress and state governorships, A.D. is 
launching a fight for the labor unions, 
heavily infiltrated by Communists after 
the dictator fled. 

Behind the Door. Pipe-smoking Presi- 
dent Betancourt disappears behind his 
padded office door in Miraflores Palace 
before 8 a.m., sees some 60 visitors a day. 
His time is largely devoted to a night- 
marish array of white elephants left be- 
hind by the dictatorship. Items: an un- 
finished $450 million steel works, gather- 
ing rust in the Orinoco jungle, a chain of 
showpiece hotels, 300 colorful apartment 
buildings, some of them 15 stories high, 
in Caracas. By official count, 90% of the 
apartment tenants refuse to pay rent. 

Betancourt is still firmly committed to 
socialism but will try to sell off or shut 
down the worst of the money losers. He 
also plans such overdue measures as build- 
ing hospitals and schools (the country is 
65% illiterate), which will strain even the 
oil-rich budget. The army still has tanks, 
and the Communists still could muster 
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80,000 well-organized rioters. But work- 
ing for Romulo Betancourt are his hon- 
esty, his political savvy and his country’s 


deep hunger for peace. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Pleasure Trip 

Two road testers for the American Au- 
tomobile Association set out last February 
to drive a 1958 Pontiac to Panama from 
Mexico City on the Pan American High- 
way. Last week, the journey completed, 
the A.A.A. bluntly told its members that 
the drive “is not recommended:” In addi- 
tion to bone-jarring road hazards, Testers 
Art Auerbach and George E. Burns found 
that “accommodations are inadequate. 
customs are very annoying, and the points 
of interest do not justify the effort.” 

Just south of the Mexican town of 
Tonala, the A.A.A, team came upon “elev- 
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en streams to cross with no bridges. At 
one, we met up with two Chinese in a 
Jeep who drove out to midstream, then 
turned and drove down 50 yards, then 
crossed. We followed them. A 2}-ton 
truck came behind us, went straight across 
and got bogged down.” To dodge Guate- 
mala’s El Tapén (meaning stopper) pass, 
which is closed during the May-September 
rainy season, Auerbach and Burns had to 
board a flatcar for a train ride south, with 
no place to eat. Often crossing floating 
bridges, they drove hesitantly over Guate- 
mala’s graded-earth roads to El Salvador, 
where a 1go-mile stretch is firmly paved. In 
Honduras, the worn and rough highway 
twists through hilly country to the bumpy 
stretches of Nicaragua. 

In Costa Rica, the highway is mostly 
only two years old; yet the pavement is 
full of chuckholes. The drive beyond Car- 
tago goes over an I1,000-ft. pass on erod- 
ed, slippery gravel. Then, 134 miles from 
the Panama border, the road suddenly 
stops. Though the highway was originally 
scheduled to open this year, 39 bridges are 
still to be built. 

The repair bill for the Pontiac was 
$411.92 for two transmission overhauls, 
five new tires, eight shock absorbers, 
brake realignments and muffler welding. 


ARGENTINA 
Bumping Bottom 


The dour, dedicated man in Argentina's 
presidential Casa Rosada deliberately pro- 
jected, soon after taking office last year, 
a period of intense personal unpopularity 
bound to stem from painful economic re- 
forms. Last week Arturo Frondizi was 
bumping bottom—and still coolly deter- 
mined to get on with his task. 

A Frondizi decree cut the lunch period 
for government employees from an hour 
to 30 minutes, forced them to work a 
9:30-5:30 shift, scrapping the six-hour 
day. “A danger to health!” cried the Un- 
ion of Civil Servants, and public workers 
accustomed to holding second, private 
jobs, grumbled that the longer hours 
might force them to give up their govern- 
ment sinecures. That was fine with Fron- 
dizi, who hopes thereby to cut 1) the 
swollen civil service that comprises a third 
of the nation’s workers, and 2) the gov- 
ernment budget deficit of $108 million. 

The election of twelve provincial legis- 
lators in wine- and petroleum-producing 
Mendoza a fortnight ago measured the 
fall of Frondizi’s popularity: his party 
lost every seat that it had held. Presi- 
dent Frondizi is booed in the newsreels, 
jeered at on public occasions, disliked by 
even a large portion of his own party. 
But he plunges grimly on: “A lowering 
of the standard of living of Argentines 
is inevitable during the next two years. 
It is impossible to continue consuming 
more than is produced.” 

The choice of this road is Frondizi’s 
own. Elected with the support of Com- 
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“The Tourney is Terrific! 
Golfers everywhere are 
switching to it. Try the 
new liquid center Tourney 
on your next round, Ask 
for them at your Pro Shop. 


Performance proven 
by these golfers... 


Frank Stranahan 
Bob Toski 

Jim Turnesa 

Bert Weaver 

Don Whitt 

Henry Williams, Jr. 


Herman Barron 
George Bayer 
Jack Burke 
Dave Douglas 
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Jim Ferree 
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Byron Nelson 
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Tom Nieporte 
Toney Penna 
Hillman Robbins, Jr. 
Bob Rosburg 

Mike Souchak 
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Louise Suggs 
Joyce Ziske 
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munists and Peronistas, hailed as a man 
of the left, this cold realist soon conclud- 
ed that he had to put an end to the la- 
bor featherbedding, price subsidizing and 
other self-indulgences institutionalized by 
Demagogue Juan Perén. Item: per capita 
gross national product had remained sta- 
tionary for four years. Item: though Ar- 
gentina ranked ninth in the world in oil 
reserves. the inefficient, 37-year-old na- 
tional oil monopoly forced it to spend 
$300 million annually to import petrole- 
um and refined products. 

Frondizi turned his back on his leftist 
past, turned toward economic orthodoxy. 
Today the improved climate for foreign 
investment has resulted in deals for 
$1.2 billion of new foreign capital, and 
the Communist and Peronista-run unions 
have been sharply curbed; ¢.g., out of 95 
labor organizations, four operate under 
army orders, 13 are run by government 
interventors. 

Frondizi’s only dependable ally is the 
armed forces. and he takes care to culti- 
vate them. Lieut. General Héctor Solanas 
Pacheco, the War Minister, operates as 
the army’s man in the Cabinet, and is 
rated as its most important member. 
Frondizi says he needs two years before 
the benefits of his reforms abate his un- 
popularity. He counts on force to secure 
those two years for him. 


THE AMERICAS 
The U.S. Answer 


Cuba's Prime Minister Fidel Castro 
dazzled the Organization of American 
States’ Committee of 21 meeting in 


Buenos Aires fortnight ago with an off- 
the-beard proposal that the U.S. give 
Latin America $30 billion in aid over a 
ten-year period. Then he hopped a plane 
for Montevideo. The Cubans he left be- 
hind him had no sound facts to use in 
making a case for the ill-considered pro- 
posal, but last week they introduced a 
resolution calling for a study of it. 

As the U.S. delegation, headed by As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs Thomas Mann, labored over its 
rebuttal, representatives of other nations 
one by one warned the Cubans that they 
planned to vote against the resolution. 
By the time the committee met to de- 
bate, the Cubans had decided to with- 
draw it. Quietly, Mann folded up the 
U.S. rebuttal statement of the U.S. po- 
sition, put it away unread. 

Its eloquent thesis was none the less 
valid. Free-world public development 
funds, it said, should soon be increased 
by about $18.5 billion—including $1 bi!- 
lion in the Committee of 21-sponsored 
Inter-American Development Bank. It 
went on to note that the U.S. knows of 
no economically sound development plan 
rejected for lack of funds. ‘The people of 
the U.S. yield to no people in genuinely, 
sincerely and warmheartedly seeking to 
make all of America free and strong and 
prosperous,” said the statement. “All they 
ask in return is that their public funds 
be used so that all of the people—not 
just a few—will benefit.” 


Cattle-buyer E. A. 
Stephenson, of 
Bucklin, Kansas, 
covers more miles 
of rough range 
country in a week 
than his predeces- 


E. A. Stephenson sors of the “old 


West” could cover in a month... 
all in his Rambler American sedan 
with overdrive. His letter: 


“5 MONTHS ...37,238 MILES” 


“After 5 months of service, 
..-I have driven my Rambler 
| American 37,238 miles...in 
every conceivable ranch and 
mountain condition. It 
cruises very comfortably 

at State limits...is not 
affected by side winds or 
rough roads and handles 
fine in either sand or mud 
driving. Getting 27.6 miles 
per gallon average to date 
under very rough condi- 

| tions. I do not have a 

| single rattle or squeak in 
| the body of the car." 


Now see the all-new 100-inch wheel- 
base Rambler American station 
wagon . . . lowest-priced American 
station wag- 
on, top gas 
mileage, 
easiest to 
turn and 
park. Get 
the only car 
of its kind made with super-strong, 
rattleproof Single Unit Construe- 
tion. Offers fully automatic trans- 
mission, reclining seats, new low- 
cost air conditioning. Drive it soon. 
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¢ 70 CALitomnig 


Choose one or several delightful vacation spots ‘way 
out West. Then go the carefree, car-free way... via 
Great Northern's sleek streamliners across the top of 
the nation. You'll see more than magnificent scenery! 
You'll see industrial and commercial opportunities; 
one of them may be right down your alley! 
Turbulent, snow-fed rivers, stopped by mighty dams, 
hold the promise of abundant water power for a new 
plant ...ample irrigation for crops to be processed. 


Go Great Northern 
* the Wests best vacation spots ! 


Sightseeing 


Therion iP 


Mighty soaring peaks of many-hued rock, their slopes 
decked with giant pines, also remind one of the mineral 
wealth and forest resources at hand. Burgeoning cities 
of the Great Plains and Pacific Northwest bespeak 
an adequate labor force. 

The coupon below will get you vacation facts. For 
information on business opportunities write: Industrial 
and Agricultural Development Dept., Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Two Great Streamliners: EMPIRE BUILDER - WESTERN STAR 


Clip and 
mail now! @ | 


P. G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. 0-59, GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


i Please furnish details on vacation areas checked: 
© 1. Alaska ) #6. Seattle 0 11.Great Dams 
\ ‘ Ww 3 0 2. Hawaii O 7. Tacoma 0 12. Spokane 
= \ a | ( 3. Vancouver-Victoria, B.C. [© 8. Portland © 13. Glacier Park 
= 0 4. Olympic Park OO 9. California © 14. Canadian Rockies 
e ; 1 5, Puget Sound O 10.Columbia Basin © 15. Blackfoot Indians 


Offices in Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada 
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Some 50,000 U.S. citizens. attending 66 
celebrations across the nation (top tariff: 
$100 a plate), paid high tribute to Harry 
Truman on his 75th birthday. The No. 1 
dinner, linked up with 15 other parties by 
a closed-circuit TV network, took place 
at Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria, where 
about 2,000 Democratic Party faithful— 
plus a smattering of G.O.P. well-wishers 
—heard their jaunty birthday boy josh 
and rejoin in top form. From Detroit, 
Eleanor Roosevelt declared that “the 
character of my friend was proved on 
that terrible day [when F.D.R. died]... 
Later I thrilled to watch him grow to 
greatness.’ Monsignor L. Curtis Tiernan, 
chaplain of Artillery Captain Truman’s 
regiment in France in World War I, told 
how Harry had averted panic, when his 
men were caught in crossfire, with some 
“good, plain Missouri talk.” Had the 
chaplain rebuked Harry for his ear- 
scorching remarks? Replied Tiernan: ‘Oh, 
hell no!—sorry.” On a pickup from the 
Chicago wingding, Adlai Stevenson de- 
fined hell-giving Harry as “an irrepressi- 
ble member of the non-Beat Generation.” 
When the long love feast ended, the guest 
of honor was moved as seldom before: “I 
can’t express what I feel because, if I did, 
I would be unable to talk.” Next day, 
with wife Bess at his side, Harry Truman 
took a train back to Independence. 

In semi-retirement and_ self-exile in 
Switzerland, Comedian Charlie Chaplin, 
70 last month, let it be known that he 
and wife Oona, 34, expect their seventh 
child in November. 

A “former West Point cadet” named 
Dwight Eisenhower sent congratulations 
to a Dickinson College freshman in Car- 
lisle, Pa. Ike was tickled to learn that 








Associoted Press 
PLeBe-To-BE KELLY 


Dad would be proud. 
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Colin P. Kelly Ill, 19, son of the World 
War II hero killed on a Philippines bomb- 
ing mission three days after Pearl Harbor, 
had won an appointment to the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy, strictly on his own. The 
surefire way for “Corky” Kelly to enter 
the Point: accept an appointment by Ike, 
pursuant to a request made in 1941 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in a letter ad- 
dressed “to the President of the U.S. in 
1956." Young Kelly instead passed a com- 
petitive examination last March, will be- 
come a plebe in July. 

On a field recently waterlogged by 
spring rains, Britain’s polo season got into 
full swing with Prince Philip leading the 
Windsor Park team to a 4-to-34-goal vic- 
tory over Ascot. Philip scored a goal, also 
took a tumble from his mount in the fray. 


PRINCE CHARLES 
Grandma saw the tumble. 


Among the royal onlookers were Philip's 
mother, Princess Alice of Greece, and 
bonny Prince Charles, 10, a husky broth 
of a lad in zipper jacket and boots. 

Almost seven years after he was booted 
off Egypt's throne, ex-King Farouk, a 
puffy and myopic 39, moved a step far- 
ther from ever returning to Cairo in royal 
style. By special decree of Monaco’s sym- 
pathetic Prince Rainier Ill, stateless 
Playboy Farouk, now a Monte Carlo 
sport, became a Monacan citizen. 

One of the cutest students at Califor- 
nia’s Mills College, winsome Amy Hsiao- 
chang Chiang, 21, turned out with class- 
mates and faculty members for a picnic 
Junch in a dormitory courtyard, giggled at 
a series of skits staged by freshman girls. 
Sophomore Amy, who transferred to the 
all-woman school this term from Formo- 
sa’s University of Soochow, is the grand- 





Jon Brenneis—Lire 
STUDENT CHIANG 
Brother is handy. 


daughter of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and the daughter of, Lieut. General 
Chiang Ching-kuo. She has thus far not 
dated any U swains but is frequently 
escorted by her brother Alan, a Univer- 
sity of California freshman. 





Britain's Housing Ministry announced 
that an old Hertfordshire farmhouse, 
where legend has it that a doctor wrote a 
charming nursery rhyme about his daugh- 
ter some 350 years ago, will be preserved 
as a national monument. The immortal 


moppet: Little Miss Muffet. 


All but smothered by past awards and 
citations, FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover, 
64, quietly celebrated the 35th anniver- 
sary of his appointment as G-man No. 1. 

A note of undue levity entered debate 
in Britain’s House of Lords. Occasion: 
their lordships’ second reading of the 
Street Offences Bill, aimed at giving 
streetwalkers a red light. In his maiden 
speech, the Earl of Arran, 55, disclosed 
that he has been “carrying out a personal 
research—with the aid of the authorities 
and also through conversations with some 
of the unhappy ladies.” His awesomely 
exact conclusion; “One in every 544 adult 
women in Metropolitan London is a har- 
lot.” Then dignity-packed Earl Howe, 
felt compelled to report upon some invol- 
untary research of his own. His lordship’s 
ghastly experience in fashionable Mayfair 
not long ago: “I was confronted by a fe- 
male who came out of a side street and 
stood in front of me. As I tried to sidestep, 
she sidestepped too, that way and the 
other way. | Laughter.| It sounds amus- 
ing, my lords, but it is not so amusing— 
really. I got bored with it. I took hold of 
her arms and put her on one side and tried 
to walk on. Whereupon she attacked me 
with her brolly and tried to knock my 
hat off.” 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... QUIETIY AGED TO PERFECTION ! 


| OLD CHARTER 
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e™ The whiskey that didnt watch the clock OLD CHARTER 
Sod / 5 ‘ 


seven long years: 
: . KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


Imagine you have Kentucky’s finest whiskey to start with SS STRAIGHT BOURBON 


...then you let Time tick by seven years as it slowly 





@ 


ripens to perfection. Then remember the best whiskey 
you have ever tasted and imagine one still mellower and STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
smoother. Do all these things ... then taste Old Charter! OLO CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KY 





Andrew Jackson 


indrew Jackson's spirit lives on at “The Hermitage, 





‘near Nashville, Tenn 


Requests the Pleasure of Your Company 


You see his picture on $20 bills, looking as stern and unbending as the hickory 
for which they nicknamed him. But Andy Jackson was a warm-hearted man who 
liked folks, and loved to have them visit him. So he took the profits of three good 


cotton years and built “The Hermitage” 


Today, “The Hermitage” has been preserved in every detail. You'll see the 
furniture arranged just as it was when Davy Crockett was a guest, and the 
old-fashioned garden looking as lovely as when General Jackson walked arm- 
in-arm with old soldier friends. You'll see the servants’ log cabins as they 
were —and the stage-coach that took “Old Hickory” to Washington as President. 
In the surrounding Tennessee countryside are other interesting places to see — 
great National Parks and Forests, and historic battlegrounds 


Like Andrew Jackson, our country has grown far beyond its frontier 
beginnings. And it has cherished the pioneer spirit and strength that is forever 
seeking new frontiers. 


* * * 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION If you would like to visit The Hermitage, or drive anywhere in the 


U.S.A., let us help plan your trip, Write 


600 Fifth 


Avenue, New York 20, N. Y 


Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 


also ask for our colorful National Parks map 


ANOTHER IN SINCLAIR'S AMERICAN CONSERVATION SERIES 


where he'd have more room to entertain. 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

for 102 years of service to 
the youth of America. On 
the principle of individual 
worth of each child, the 
Association secks a fair 
start in life for all. By 
advancing teaching and 
educational standards, the 
Association helps to make 
secure the principles of 
democracy and stimulates 
appreciation of our na- 
tural and historic heritage. 











SHOW BUSINESS 





NIGHTCLUBS 
Mother Lode 


The well-oiled customers in the South 
Shore Room of Bill Harrah’s Club at 
Stateline, Nev. last week had gone into 
the Sierra foothills with the same single- 
minded purpose that sent the Forty- 
Niners up the same steep trail more than 
a century ago. But there was this differ- 
ence: the miner stood a fair chance of 
taking his gold out of the hills; the 
gamblers stand a better chance of leaving 
it there. Bill Harrah's glossy casinos— 
two on the shore of Lake Tahoe, one 56 
miles away in Reno—are a rich vein only 
for their owner. The prospectors Who play 
at his tables, like gamblers everywhere, 
pay dearly for the occasional jack pot, 
and the round-the-clock entertainment. 

Last week it was George Burns, making 
his nightclub debut as a single (after three 
decades of radio, television and movies 
with his wife Gracie Allen), who supplied 
the big-name show. Later it will be Doro- 
thy Collins, Rosemary Clooney, Guy Lom- 
bardo, Gisele MacKenzie in a line-up that 
costs Harrah more than $2,000,000 a year, 
Harrah's operation must relieve the cus- 
tomers of $60,000 a day—more than $21 
million a year—merely to break even. 
High as those figures sound, Bill Harrah, 
the largest single private employer in Ne- 
vada, beats them with ease. By next year 
he expects to pay more than $7,000,000 
to more than 2,000 employees. 

Org Man. William Fisk Harrah was in- 
troduced to the business of betting on the 
right side of the odds back in the early 
‘30s, when he quit U.C.L.A. to help run 
his father’s bingo parlor in Venice. Calif. 
By 1937. he had moved to Reno. His op- 
eration has been growing ever since, and 
when he spread out to the shores of Lake 
Tahoe four years ago, he really began 
to rake it in. 

The snow-ringed oasis in the midst of 
nowhere was once a quiet summer resort. 
Today the town has 5,000 year-round resi- 
dents, two weekly newspapers. a radio 
station, and a busy branch of the Bank of 
America. Even in winter, a parade of 
chain-clad cars and as many as 30 Grey- 
hound buses a day clank up the mountain 
road carrying the marks (Harrah refunds 
$6 of the $7.45 fare). Almost single- 
handed, greying Bill Harrah has put the 
grey-flannel org man on top of a world 
that once belonged to the flashy lone wolf 
with fast fingers and a fat wad. 

High Roller. At Harrah’s, outside con- 
sultants are called in to study specialized 
problems such as transportation; a talent 
scout combs the show business world for 
new acts. (Harrah's has long since learned 
to vary its shows by the clock—organ 
music from 6 a.m. until noon, building to 
wild, brassy jazz when things heat up 
after midnight.) All Bill Harrah's deal- 
ers, half of whom are women, are trained 
in his own school. None of them are al- 
lowed to smoke, drink or chew gum on 
duty; careful research has even chosen 
what Harrah considers to be the most 
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efiective bad-breath tablets (Binaca) to 
be used while working. A Hollywood de- 
signer was called in to dress the girl deal- 
ers, and a 24-page gambling guide was 
published for novices. 

As in any casino, the odds in favor of 
the house may seem slim, but even the 
high roller, if he bucks them long enough, 
must eventually lose. On dice bets. the 
house advantage ranges from 1.41% up. 
At the roulette wheel the house break is 
5.52%. Slot machines at Harrah's are 


said to give the house a 4% to 7% edge. 
Other owners tap their one-armed bandits 
for as much as 20%, but Bill Harrah’s 





Joern Gerdts 
GAMBLER HARRAH 
Complete with halitosis-free dealers. 


low-percentage, high-volume approach 
proves itself week after profitable week. 

Over the whole green-backed operation 
hovers an air of happy paternalism: group 
insurance, liberal bonuses, cars and gas- 
company credit cards for employees and 
entertainers. Even the kitchen help does 
not seem to mind the fact that a benign 
Big Brother has invaded their domain. 
One-way mirrors allow supervisors to keep 
constant watch on the food and mon- 
ey handlers. Harrah’s clubs have become 
oases for bettors who like to lose their 
stake in style and performers who like to 
earn their stake as easily. Exuberant press- 
agentry may suggest that Las Vegas is the 
hub of the gambling universe, but Bill 
Harrah can laugh at the notion every day 
on his way to the bank. 


TELEVISION 


Prime Show, Prime Time 

Why Berlin? The question agitates the 
free world, and last week an NBC news 
team headed by Commentator Chet Hunt- 
ley addressed itself to the difficult task of 
supplying an answer. Their reply, present- 
ed in prime evening time (8 o'clock, 


—_—" 


ES.T.), was television journalism at its 
best—the sights and sounds and sad. bit- 
ter memories of a divided city, caught by 
an accident of history far on the wrong 
side of the Communist border. 

Skillfully edited film clips (all shot by 
NBCameramen) took the TV aucience 
into the dangerous neighborhood of the 
East Berlin anti-Red riots of 1953, called 
back the high. droning traffic of the airlift 
of 1948-49. Then there were the refugees 
of today, a steady, hopeful stream. ex- 
plaining their flight on their first afternoon 
of freedom. And there was Willy Brandt, 
the mayor, spelling out his startling theory 
that there may have been too many refu- 
gees, that Moscow might flood East Ger- 
many with Russians and Poles; this in 


-turn would make it harder than ever to 


achieve a free, united Germany. 

All the shots of the city dramatized 
Brandt’s argument. Stalinallee, where in 
1953 tough kids stood up to Russian tanks 
with nothing but stones, looked deserted 
now. Only a tired old man walked the 
street, pushing his two-wheeled cart. The 
Kurfiirstendamm of the West zone was 
alive with traffic, its sidewalk cafés thick 
with prosperous citizens enjoying their 
coffee with whipped cream. But in the end 
it was a refugee, a single, haunted man, 
looking nervously over his shoulder as he 
scuttled down a long subway corridor to- 
ward freedom, who pointed up Huntley's 
point: “It seems to me wrong to trade 
| Berlin] off, whatever is at stake, while 
escape is possible for even one man.” 


The Silliest 


The Sylvanias, Peabodys, Oscars, Gram- 
mies, Christophers. Tonys and countless 
other awards had already been announced. 
What could the Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences do to make its own 
Emmy awards add up to something more 
than another collection of meaningless 
statuary? The obvious answer was to pick 
a few deserving winners carefully and pre- 
sent the prizes on a tasteful show, But this 
time television avoided the obvious. In a 
season dominated by dull shows, the 
three-city, 42-Emmy marathon packaged 
for the academy by NBC last week man- 
aged to stand out as one of the worst. 

The medium that once saw Bishop 
Sheen and Arthur Godfrey nominated for 
the same award (“Outstanding Personality 
of the Year”) had changed not a bit. The 
academy this time managed to match 
lightfooted Fred Astaire with Actor Chris- 
topher Plummer and 14-year-old Robert 
Crawford in the race for “Best Single Per- 
formance by an Actor.” Winner: Hoofer 
Astaire. (Astaire also won eight other 
awards, exactly 27 Ibs. of Emmys, all for 
his memorable song-and-dance show last 
October.) The catalogue of categories 
seemed endless. On and on it went. until 
one irritated critic was moved to ask: “Is 
there a difference between Best Western 
Actor with Black Stetson and Best- 
Dressed Cowboy Excluding Canes and 
Ruffled Vests?” Almost everyone agreed 
with Angry Loser Ed Sullivan (his presen- 
tation of the brilliant Moiseyev Dancers 
went without a nod), who came away con- 
vinced that the academy's 4,000 members 
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“And be sure 
to stay ata 





For 50 years, smart travelers have fa- 
vored Manger Hotels. Not merely for 
their location, accommodations, and fine 
food—but also for their unique and 
genuine warmth. This year, to celebrate 
their Fiftieth Anniversary, Manger 
Hotels look forward to making your stay 
the most enjoyable ever. Write your 
nearest Manger Hotel for a credit card. 
All Manger Hotels offer teletype reser- 
vation service. Take your children on a 
Manger Holiday! No charge for chil- 
dren under 14 


AMERICAN EXPRESS AND DINERS’ CLUB 
CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 








ALBANY, WN. Y. NEW YORK CITY 
THE MANGER THE MANGER VANDERBILT 
DeWITT CLINTON THE MANGER WINDSOR 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Manger Motor Inn THE MANGER 
{Opening Lote 1959) SAVANNAH 
CLEVELAND sles inags 
THE MANGER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


Executive Offices: 4 Park Ave., N.Y.C 
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had again turned the election into a per- 
sonal popularity contest. 

If there had been any award for work 
on the Emmy show itself, it would have 
gone to the cameramen and technicians— 
all NBC executives, and surprisingly com- 
petent. In all three cities the pros were 
picketing outside, fighting for their union's 
claims that the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
ought to work on all NBC shows, even 
when they are taped abroad. One result: 
Vice President Nixon turned up for the 
award dinner three hours before it started 
in order to beat the pickets to Washing- 
ton’s Mayflower Hotel and technically 
avoid crossing the line. But Nixon would 
have done better to avoid the whole 
business. The show was so dull and pomp- 
ous that the cast hardly had the right to 
laugh at itself when Comedienne Elaine 
May gave a mock award to her partner 
Mike Nichols for ten years of “ 
unassumingly, producing garbage.” 


uietly, 





Losses 

@ During its 30 years on radio and tele- 
vision, Voice of Firestone won just about 
every merit award but the one that counts 
with network moneymen: a high rating. 
Notified by ABC that prime Monday- 
night time would no longer be available 
next season, and with no adequate substi- 
tute time on CBS or NBC, Voice will al- 
most surely die in June. Even a last- 
minute offer last week by Los Angeles’ 
KTTV to tape the show and sell it to in- 
dependent stations was regretfully turned 
down. Having put on a high-quality mu- 
sical show for so long, and having the 
bankroll to pay for its performance in 
high-price time, Firestone is adamant 
about not settling for a second-class slot. 
@ Lest anyone think that ABC might lack 
talent after it gives Voice of Firestone the 
boot, the network wasted no time in dem- 
onstrating its taste, beat the competition 
in signing a prize performer who will not 
be available until the Army releases him 
in the spring of 1960. For an estimated 
$1,000,000, Pic. Elvis Presley will gyrate 
and whine through at least one “special” 
a year for at least three years. 

@ When Madison Avenue seers decided 
that the kiddies do not comprise much of 
a market, even a high rating could not 
save one of the best kid shows on the air. 
Sponsors deserted Walt Disney's Mickey 
Mouse Club, and this season it was cut to 
half an hour, all reruns. Next season 
Disney, it will probably be gone for good. 


THEATER ABROAD 
Slickey's Slicker 


Britain’s angry young Playwright John 
(Look Back in Anger) Osborne had some 
thing to be angry about last week. His 
first musical, The World of Paul Slickey, 
a savage jab at London’s Fleet Street 
society gossipists, was a critical fiasco. 
‘Dull,” said the Telegraph. “Extraordi- 
narily dull,” said the Times. “Incredibly 
naive and dull.” said the Evening Stand- 
ard. In Osborne's own words, Slickey got 
‘the worst notices since Judas Iscariot.” 


says 








Derek Bayes 
PRODUCER PELHAM 
a flop with gimmicks and gall. 





Out 


Vet, at week’s end, the play was still do- 
ing well at the box office, and there was 
even an outside chance that it might com- 
plete its scheduled six-week run at the 
Palace Theater in London's West End. If 
Slickey makes it, the credit will go to a 
gusty young (35) Bostonian named David 
Pelham, who has bailed himself out of 
flops before with gimmicks, guts and gall. 

In contrast to the soft sell practiced by 
other West End producers, little (5 ft. 
7 in., 135 lbs.) David Pelham busily pro- 
claims his wares any place at any time to 
anyone who will listen. For the last nine 
months, Pelham has coaxed people into 
the theater to see his production of Auntie 
Mame (Time, Sept. 22), cashed in on 
Warner's Auntie Mame movie by taking 
ads proclaiming “See It Live,” stationed 
20 men with sandwich boards bearing the 
same message in front of the theater where 
the film was playing. The movie moved 
out after two weeks. 

To boom The World of Paul Slickey, 
Pelham darkly tabbed it “the show they 
tried to kill,” plastered ads in taxis and in 
rest rooms of Mayfair restaurants. A four- 
page tabloid called the Daily Racket (aft- 
er the paper in the play) sprouted on 
London newsstands, loaded with barbs 
aimed at Fleet Streeters. Rebuffed in ef- 
forts to hold an opening-night party in a 
Fleet Street pressroom, he hired the Cock 
Tavern, a newsmen’s hangout, decorated 
it with signs, copies of the Racket, copy 
celebrities and drink. (The bottle 
count: 64 whisky, 55 wine, 46 gin, twelve 
brandy, 240 beer.) 

In the aftermath of Slickey’s debut last 
week, Osborne took out after the review- 
ers with Pelham’s help. “Not one daily 
newspaper critic has the intellectual equip- 
ment to assess my work,” thundered Os 
borne in Pelham-sponsored interviews. 
“They were professional assassins.” De- 
spite the The World of Paul 
Slickey was not yet dead. 


boys 


assassins, 
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says movie producer Sheldon Holland: 





A film preview by Holland- Wegman Productions, Buffalo, producers of TV, educational, industrial, and public relations films. 


“You see bright pictures even in half-dark rooms... 


“That's why we preview the movies we make 
on Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 


“We can show our productions in their best light with 
these quiet-running projectors. They throw a crisper, spot- 
light-bright picture over every inch of screen. And the 
Pageant’s bell-clear, powerful sound system flatters our 
film’s sound quality at the same time.” 


See, hear, even operate a 
Kodak Pageant Sound Projector yourself 


Your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer will demonstrate any 
time you say. He'll show you why you see brighter pictures 
in half-dark rooms, (Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter delivers 
40%, more light on the screen than ordinary shutters at 
sound speed), 

One try is all you need to become an expert Pageant 


operator. Set-up and threading are simple, no confusing 
parts for you to attach or adjust. No lubrication records to 
keep. Pageants are factory-oiled for life. Require little up- 
keep even under punishing operating schedules. 

Call your Kodak A-V dealer today or tomorrow for an 
early demonstration, or mail the coupon below to: 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information on the new Kodak Pageant lémm 
Sound Projector, and tell me who can give me a demonstration, | under- 
stand there is no obligation. 
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Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Pirestone speedway research pays off here in safer tires for turnpike driving 


FIRESTONE: ALWAYS A CHAMPION ON THE 





Firestone safely research in action at Daytona’s record 100-mil 
v y 


Firestone Rubber-X again proves why in worlds 


« race 


Firestone is FIRST in competitive tests that prove performance for you! 


In the fastest race ever run on wheels, nobody slowed down for the corners. They 





didn’t have to at Daytona’s new International Speedway, because highly pitched 
Jim Rathmann, holder = ‘ ', P - : : 

of world’s record for turns launched speeding cars into whip-cracking straightaways. Early in April, they 
100 miles at 170.261 . . 4 4 . Boe ng ‘ s 

m.p.h., says: “On the circled this deep-dish course forty times in racing’s hottest 100-mile test of men, 
throughway and on . ° mn oc ¥ 

the speedway, I want motors and tires. Jim Rathmann covered it at a 170.261 mile-an-hour average— 
Firestones—the safest ee i A ‘ 5 = 

tires money can buy.” | 0 Firestones. Professional drivers like Jim Rathmann know only Firestones are good 
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*Firestone Rubber-X is 

= com pounded specifically 

e for each type of car, 
truck, farm implement 


and construction equip 
ment tire. 


A 
enough to pass these supreme tests of tire safety and endurance. They know, too, that Firestone’s proof | 
¥ of performance on the speedway means safer driving for you at highway and turnpike speeds. And that’s 


important news to remember the next time you buy tires. Be — _ 
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now, on convenient terms if you wish, at your nearby Fire- BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening 
on ABC television 


sure you get the proved performance of Firestone Rubber-X, F 





the longest wearing rubber ever used in Firestone tires. Buy 


stone Dealer or Store. 


Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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New Frame 

The picture, taken by Associated Press 
Photographer Paul Vathis and appearing 
recently in the Philadelphia J/nguirer, 
showed Pennsylvania’s Democratic Gov- 
ernor David Lawrence, 69, during a press 
conference, head down, sparse hair above 
an expanse of wearily wrinkled forehead, 
hands clasped as though to prop up sag- 
ging jowls. Old Pol Lawrence thought the 
picture made him look like an old pol 
cut). Cried he next day to Pho- 
tographer Vathis: “The worst picture I 
have ever had taken of me, and I've seen 
some beauts.” 

Last week Dave Lawrence saw the pic- 
ture in a new frame: the generally Re- 
publican /nguirer used it again, this time 
to illustrate an editorial of full-blown 
praise for Lawrence. “Head bowed in 
thought,” said the /nquirer, “hands lifted 
in almost prayerful meditation or reaching 
out to emphasize some point, eyes half 
closed as he ponders a question, the Goy- 
ernor is revealed as a man under great 
stress—and as a man who is determinedly 
thinking his way through.’’ Thus made to 
appear as a statesman instead of a pol, 
Pennsylvania's Lawrence sought out Pho- 
tographer Vathis. “Accept my humblest 
apologies, Paul,” he said. “I was wrong. It 
was a good picture, after all.” 


(see 


° 
Payoffs' Price 

In its two years of investigating labor 
rackets, the U.S. Senate committee headed 
by Arkansas Democrat John McClellan 
has found corruption under rock after 
rock—and on more than one occasion the 
enterprising U.S. press has helped the 
committee turn over the rocks. But last 
week the McClellan committee took a 
look at some of the press’s own labor re- 
lations and found corruption, if not under 
a rock, at least on the New York loading 
docks. In three days of testimony it be- 
came all too clear that over a period of 
many years New York dailies have been 
paying off as sleazy a bunch of labor bums 
as ever took the Fifth Amendment. 

Last week's Washington _ hearings 
showed how a small but powerful union 
can sandbag management. Ostracized by 
the other newspaper unions, the New 
York Newspaper and Mail Deliverers’ 
Union (4,500 members) controls a vital 
link in the chain of distribution: its driv- 
ers pick up bundled papers at the loading 
docks, truck them to the city’s 16,000 
newsstands and to certain distribution 
points in the city and the suburbs. From 
this strategic position, as testimony last 
week revealed, the hoods who front for 
the haulers exacted more than half a mil- 
lion dollars in tribute—probably a frac- 
tion of the total take—from New York 
publishers and distributors willing to buy 

labor peace” at any price. Items 
@ Since 1956, the Metropolitan News Co, 
of New York, one of 37 concerns that 
distribute New York papers, has paid out 
sums totaling $107,768 for “miscellaneous 
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Associated Press 
GOVERNOR LAWRENCE 
Praise for a beaut. 


travel expenses.” Asked by Chairman Mc- 
Clellan if these mysterious disbursements 
were payofis to “some union officials,” 
Metropolitan’s Secretary Harold Wein- 
stock took the Fifth Amendment. 

@ Over the past 14 years, the Neo Gra- 
vure Printing Co. of Weehawken, N.J.. 
which prints Sunday supplements for three 
New York papers and one in Boston, paid 
out $307,136.80 to preserve a truce with 
the Deliverers. Most of this went to Har- 
old Gross, a convicted labor extortionist 
who runs a Teamster local in Miami, has 
been on Neo Gravure’s payroll (together 
with four of his relatives) since 1945, 








Witness Brrz 
Tribute for bums. 





after serving three years in the pen. But 
a share was slipped to a Longshoremen’s 
Union official, Cornelius Noonan, who 
helped Gross engineer the shakedown, 
@ In 1948, $43,143.62 was extorted from 
the high-minded New York Times as trib- 
ute for moving the Times’s Sunday sup- 
plements during a Teamster strike. The 
Times, faced with the alternative of los- 
ing $160,000 in supplement advertising 
coughed up the money. Similarly, $13,- 
was extorted from Hearst’s New 
York Mirror the same year. 

@ In 1949. Theodore O. Thackrey, one- 
time editor of the New York Post, ran 
into difficulties with the haulers in his at- 
tempt to publish a new tabloid, the left- 
wing Compass. Referred to an ex-convict 
(bail jumping, dope peddling) named Irv- 
ing Bitz, Thackrey paid Bitz $10,0c0o— 
half what Bitz demanded—for a trouble- 
free contract with the Deliverers. After 
collecting the money, Bitz introduced 
Thackrey to Joseph Simons, then presi- 
dent of the Deliverers’ union, The Com- 
pass died three years later, but it had no 
trouble with Simons’ union. 

Called to the witness table, Hauling 
Hoods Gross, Noonan, Bitz and 28 other 
witnesses pleaded the Fifth Amendment. 
But the record was already clear—and so 
was the lesson. Said Senator McClellan 
to the Times's Business Manager Amory 
Bradford: “It’s a very sad commentary 
{when | one of the greatest publications in 
the country . is subjected to a situa- 
tion where the publication can absolutely 
be closed down unless they pay tribute.” 
Moreover, the publishers did not succeed 
in purchasing peace: just last December, 
the Deliverers’ union went on. strike, 
kept New York's nine major dailies closed 
down for 19 days at an estimated total 
cost of $30 million. 


The Sporting Life 

In its policy of getting along with the 
powers that be, Long Island’s fabulously 
successful harness track, Roosevelt Race- 
way, would never dream of turning down 
an influential freebooter. Last year Roose- 
velt, from $17,831,522 in revenues, dis- 
bursed $699,391 for publicity, entertain- 
ment and advertising, including a trifling 
$104.02 in March to recompense a jun- 
keteer named “G. P. Miller” for bed, 
board and beverages at the Langford 
Hotel in Winter Park, Fla. Who was G. P. 
Miller? Last week the answer was splashed 
on the front page of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun: “Miller” was none 
other than the Commissioner of 
Harness Racing, George P. Monaghan. 

Weeks earlier, the World-Telegram had 
got a beat by reporting charges made 
against Monaghan’s ethics by an official 
state investigating committee, and shortly 
every paper in town was baying at Mon- 
aghan’s heels. Governor Nelson Rocke 
feller demanded Monaghan’s resignation; 
it was not forthcoming. Long Island's 
Newsday (circ. 288,483), for good meas- 
ure. indicted the tradition of letting even 
sportswriters ride hell-for-leather on the 
cuff: “This is a form of indirect bribery. 
A reporter who takes favors ... has 
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WHATEVER HE DRAWS 
WILL PRINT BETTER 
ON HAMMERMILL PAPER 


Pen or pencil, crayon or brush—whatever he selects, 
your message will print better and sell better on 
Hammermill papers. Whites are whiter — colors 
brighter—pictures and type both have more appeal. 

There’s a Hammermill paper to help your advertis- 
ing printing do a better selling job. Ask your printer 
for the papers made with exclusive Neutracel” pulp 
for the finest in reproduction. Get the best in results 
with the papers that cost no more. Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Stomp on top of bulb clearly shows dote 
Bell Laboratories installed Tung-Sol/Chotham 
SR4WGY rectifier tubes. September 9, 1958, 
five yeors, over 43,000 hours later, the tubes 
were removed 


Tung-Sol / Chatham tubes operate more than 5 years! 


Bell Laboratories, Murray Hill, New Jersey 
research and development center for new and 
better telephone parts—removed two Tung- 
Sol/Chatham tubes after five years of un- 
broken high-quality operation. 

Record stamps on the bulbs, showed Bell 
Laboratories installed the tubes March 20, 
1953. Removal date: September 9, 1958, more 
than five years and over 43,000 hours later. 
Comparison with the normal warranty of 500 
hours underscores the extraordinary per- 
formance of these Tung-Sol/Chatham tubes. 


ELECTRONIC AND 


AUTOMOTIVE 








In i stry and the military just as in your 
TV set at home, one weak tube means trouble 
and expense. That’s why you'll find Tung- 
Sol/Chatham tubes used in missiles 
airborne electronic gear... communications 

. radar. . . in industrial equipment of all 
types. Engineers recognize Tung-Sol/Chat- 
ham quality and specify it time and again for 
critical tube sockets. Tung-Sol Electric Inc., 
Newark 4, New Jersey. 
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NEW TRANSCOPY’ STAR 


CONTACT PHOTOCOPY PRINTER-PROCESSOR 


Never before has any photocopier provided 
so many advance features in a single unit 
priced so low! Nothing compares with the 
smooth performance, high speed and bril- 
liant copywork of the New TRANSCOPY 
STAR Photocopier. If you're looking for a 


really fast, accurate way to handle all your 


copying jobs, send the coupon, today! 
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been bought.” But while the front pages 
were angry, the sportswriters themselves 
stayed curiously silent. 

Last week’s publication by the World- 
Telegram of Roosevelt Raceway’s March 
1958 tab at the Langford Hotel helped 
explain the writers’ reticence. Along with 
Monaghan and other race officials to the 
trotting trials in Florida had gone 13 
New York sportswriters, including the 
Journal-American’s Warren Pack, the New 
York Times's Frank M. Blunk, the W orld- 
Telegram’s Bill Bloome, the Herald Trib- 
une’s Harry Carlin, Post Sports Editor 
Ike Gellis, and three men from Newsday. 
Together they put $6,807.86 on the Race- 
way’s cuff at the Langford, accepted 
$5,000 or so for travel and incidentals. 

In the embarrassed scramble that fol- 
lowed, the Herald Tribune’s Sports Editor 
Stanley Woodward tried to laugh it off 
“We have an established system of se- 
lecting the junketeer. We line up the 
whole staff and select the palest man.” 
The World-Telegram lamely explained 
that “Mr. Bloome was on vacation.” Said 
Newsday's Managing Editor Alan Hath- 


way: “We're not at all embarrassed by 
this. But we're going to start with a 
clean slate all around.” 


LIFE in the '60s 


“We know that the U.S. population will 


increase to well over 200 million,” said 
Lire’s Publisher Andrew Heiskell last 
week, looking toward the 1960s. “We ex- 


pect real income to rise 4% per annum 


with the result that an additional 6,c00,- 
ooo families will have incomes of $5,000 
or over.” To keep pace with that national 
growth, Lire (circ. base: 6,000,000) last 
week announced its plans for moving into 
the ‘6os. 

Lire’s program includes changes in 
“product, pricing and production.” On the 
editorial side, said Editor in Chief Henry 
R. Luce, the Lrre of the "60s will be tak- 
ing as its province “‘all things human, and 
revealing these things sometimes through 
the eye of highest scholarship, sometimes 
through the squint of humor, and always, 
we hope, through the eyes of the heart. In 
putting out this magazine, only our con- 
victions must remain firm. All else—tra- 
dition, technique—are game for change.” 

Following extensive trial runs, Lire, in 
a field generally marked by price increases, 
will cut its newsstand price from 25¢ to 
19¢, effective June 1 on a nationwide 
basis, with correspondingly lower rates for 
subscriptions. To improve production, 
Lire has joined its suppliers in a $60 mil- 
lion program that includes the opening 
this year of a new paper mill (owned joint- 
ly with Crown Zellerbach Corp.) in St. 
Francisville, La., a $6,000,000 research 
project at Time Inc.’s Springdale (Conn. ) 
laboratory to improve paper quality, new 
printing facilities in the East to speed 
distribution, and a new electronic system 
for handling subscription records. 

With such changes, and with its pro- 
jections of U.S. life in the 60s, Lire plans 
to increase its circulation base to 6,500,- 
ooo next February and to hit the 7,000,- 


| coo mark while the 1960s are still young. 
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Eastbound: 3 hrs. 


Meet the GOLDEN 


Fast, quiet, luxurious beyond compare 
..here’s the inside story of the most 
thoroughly pre-tested airliner ever put 
into service. 
Though the Boeing 707 was 
designed to carry over 150 
passengers, Continental’s 
Golden Jet will be limited to 
110 (48 in Luxury First Class, 
62 in Club Coach). 
There are two spacious lounges—one 
for each class, with television in the 
First Class Lounge. There are two com- 
pletely-equipped food galleys. And there 
are four lavatories—all light, roomy, 
beautifully appointed. 
Another distinguishing feature 
of the Golden Jet is tke First 
Class seating. Each set of easy 
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STARTING IN JUNE BETWEEN 
CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES. 


Jie! ...Continental’s 


35 min. Westbound 
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3 hrs. 55 min, 


chairs is divided by a console 
table. Fine for friendly card 
games, these will also hold 
purses, beverages, books, mag- 
azines and elbows. 
Everywhere, chair fabrics and colors 
give a bright, 
It’s more like a living room—even to 


modern, cheerful look. 


gaily-patterned walls and pull-down 

window shades. 
Continental’s very special 
“Gold Carpet’’* Service will 
reach new heights on the Gold- 
en Jet. For example, a compli- 
mentary dinner in First Class 
might consist of: a cocktail, 
your choice of hors d’oeuvres, 
breast of game bird with golden 
rice Pilaf, vintage wine, French 
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pastry, champagne, coffee and 
a liqueur. 
Club Coach meals, though somewhat 
different in menu, will be nonetheless 
noble. As in First Class, meals will be 
served on your own fold-down table. 
No more lap trays. 
Despite all the extras you’ll 
enjoy on every Golden Jet 
flight, only the usual jet sur- 
charge will be added to regular 
first class and coach fares. For 
example, one way Club Coach 
between Chicago - Los Angeles 
will be $88.55, plus tax. And 
that includes your meal! 
For information or reservations, call 
your Travel Agent or any Continental 
Airlines ticket office. 
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If you live east of Chicago 


i TS : 2 you may order your tickets from any 
9 is the Silver Anniversary Year of Continenta merica’s “‘Gold Carpet" Airline. aren r . T > = 
1959 is th Anniversary Y f Contin 4 u Gold Car, Airlir airline of your choice. Tell the Reser- 





vations Agent you want to ride 
Continental's Golden Jet from “hi- 


a) @ # 
cago west. Or, if you prefer, contact 
ry A 4 ng your local Travel Agent. 
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Shown above in red are the routes of the 


Sip champagne and watch TV! Two spa- Gourmet meals and vintage wines are Golden Jet. First service will be daily non- 
cious lounges—one for Luxury First Class just part of the pleasures of First Class travel. stops between Chicago and Los Angeles. 
complete with television, one for Club Coach. Note wide-spaced two-abreast easy chairs. Later on, service will be extended also to 


Denver and Kansas City. 


_— r an * "Gold Corpet"’ is a service 
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If it’s an aluminum weather vane, it can be permanently colored, 


and it weathers the weather for a lifetime. 


On today’s farm-aluminum rules the roost 


Hens lay more eggs, cows give more milk, hogs put on 
more weight under heat-reflecting aluminum roofs. 
What's more—aluminum goes up faster, easier, gives 
a lifetime of service with little or no maintenance. 

Result—modern farmers are turning to light, strong 
aluminum for dairy barns, silos and grain bins, poul- 
try houses and rain shelters . . . for the hundred and 
one types of equipment essential to today’s farm. 

A new, stronger alloy recently introduced by 
Aluminium Limited opens up still more structural 





uses—not only for farms, but for the whole building 
industry. Indeed —it is estimated that U.S. needs for 
aluminum for building will reach nearly a million 
tons yearly by 1965. 

Many of the businessmen who make aluminum 
building products are looking to Aluminium Limited 
to help meet their increasing needs for primary 
aluminum. As in the past, the Canadian Company will 
continue to furnish its customers with a dependable 
supply of high-quality aluminum ingot as well as tech- 
nical assistance to help them expand their markets. 


* . 
Aluminium 
Limited 
In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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The Problem of Fallout 


How serious is the threat presented to 
man by fallout—the radioactive debris 
that settles invisibly over the earth after 
test explosions? Reactions range from un- 
concern to the near side of panic. Alarmed 
by recent announcements of sizable fail- 
out increases over North America since 
the U.S. and Soviet nuclear tests in Octo- 
ber, a subcommittee of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy held 
hearings last week, listened to scientists’ 
reports addressed to two pivotal ques- 
tions: How much of fission’s byproducts 





AEC’s DUNHAM 


About as lethal as two cigarettes. 
—notably strontium go, which enters the 
body in food, accumulates in the bones 
and may cause leukemia and bone cancer 

-can the human body safely tolerate? 
How much has been injected into the air 
and at what rate is it coming down? 

Few can speak with equal authority on 
both subjects, since agencies that are re- 
sponsible for the development of atomic 
weapons (AEC, Department of Defense) 
have different objectives from groups that 
are concerned primarily with the control 
of disease (e¢.g., the Public Health Serv- 
ice). Nonetheless, the scientists found 
agreement in several areas: fallout pat- 
terns vary in different parts of the world; 
debris comes to earth more rapidly than 
was once thought. And some new infor- 
mation was made public. 

How Much Debris? AEC Biology and 
Medicine Director Charles L. Dunham, 
first to testify, carried a thick sheaf of 
papers that contained the biggest news of 
the hearings. Since 1945, Dunham re- 
vealed, the world’s three atomic powers 
have exploded bombs with a total fission 
yield of more than 91,000 kilotons. The 
U.S. and Britain have been responsible for 
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more than two-thirds of it. But the Rus- 
“sians contributed 21,000 of their 25,560- 
kiloton total in 1957-58 alone, raising the 
debris in the stratosphere to a record level. 

By force of geography, Russian test ex- 
plosions are in northern latitudes. Evi- 
dence was presented that fallout from 
Soviet polar shots is caught in the down 
ward drafts of arctic air and delivered to 
earth quite rapidly (in about a year), 
while debris from equatorial explosions 
probably stays up longer. Largely as a re- 
sult of Russian polar shots last year, twice 
as much strontium go fell on the U.S. as 
in any previous year. 

The total amount of strontium go re- 
leased to date, said Dunham, might result 
in 150 to 300 cases of bone cancer and 
leukemia in the U.S. each year from now 
until the year 2029—a figure he put in 
perspective against the 98,coo expectable 
fatalities caused in the same period by 
‘other aspects of our defense efforts.” 

How Much Harm? Coming from the 
AEC, Dunham's estimate of the menace 
of fallout was as official as any could be. 
But truth is that no one knows what con- 
centrations of radioactive substances ac- 
tually cause damage, since the world has 
had less than 15 years’ experience of the 
explosive atom. As the week progressed 
other witnesses proved less gloomy. The 
National Cancer Institute’s Lloyd Law 
said he thought that strontium go depos- 
ited internally was “relatively ineffective” 
in production of leukemia; and another 
scientist said that present fallout levels 
“are about as likely to produce leukemia 
in an individual as two cigarettes a year 
to produce lung cancer.” And the AEC’s 
own advisory committee reported that 
fallout to date has contributed less than 
5% of the total radiation to which the av- 
erage person is normally exposed through 








cosmic rays, other background sources 
and medical X rays. “The amount ol 
strontium go which has been found in 


food and water is less of a hazard than the 
amount of radium normally present in 
public drinking-water supply in certain 
places in the U.S., and in public use for 
many decades.” 

At week’s end a witnesses’ panel agreed 
that the present hazard is “extremely 
small,” not only from strontium go but 
also from the fission products that 
might damage human genes. But the panel 
foresaw “serious trouble’ for the future 
if testing continues. 

The International Commission on Ra- 


diological Protection has settled on 67 
strontium units as the “maximum per- 
missible concentration’—beyond which 


damage could be expected to result. If 
pollution of the atmosphere continues at 
the present rate for 40 years, the panel 
warned, the average concentration in the 
bones of all the world’s inhabitants would 
reach 56; in northern latitudes the fig- 
ure would be 64. But Japanese and other 
Eastern peoples who live in those lati- 
tudes ingest more radioactive strontium 
than Westerners because their 
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Give him a 
head start... 


For every boy — or girl — a good vocab- 
ulary is a tremendous help toward better 
grades in college and success in business. 

That is why Webster's New Collegiate 
Dictionary is a most appropriate gift for 
every high-school graduate going on to 
college or into that important first job. 

This easier-to-use Merriam-Webster is 
required or recommended by nearly every 
college. It is the one dictionary that helps 
young people acquire precise word power 
— with definitions so complete that correct 
understanding of every word is assured. 
lect your copy at leading department, 
book, and stationery stores. $5 plain. $ 
indexed. De luxe gift bindings to $15. 














INSIST ON 


MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 


Other “Webster's” do not even include the 
Latin names for plants and animals that are 
essential for students. To be sure of obtaining 
the one dictionary with all the information a 
student must have, always ask for a Merriam- 
Webster. 

The only desk dictionary based on Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion —“the Supreme Authority” of the U. S, 
Government Printing Office and courts of law, 
Adut. copyright by the GC. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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FOR BUSY \- 
PEOPLE... 


TREND 


Pioneer 
in modern 
little cigars 


HUMIDOR PACK 
Blended With Fine Havana [APPAR EAEPE PI: 
Modern size—long enough for complete, 
cool satisfaction . small enough so 
you'll always have time to enjoy them. 
TREND is the modern smoke for busy 
people 100°, cigar tobacco clear 
through, including the uniform tobacco 
wrapper. Enjoy a truly rewarding smoke 
—yet you need not inhale to enjoy TREND 
...the milder little cigar in the modernsize. 


Free TREND cigar holder included with every carton 


STEPHANO BROTHERS 
(Cigor Division), Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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te anes oy ONES TAYLON opens 


INCREDIBLY EXCITING! 


A magnificent performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s original scoring. A masterpiece by 
Dorati. Best seller every month for last 
three years. A hit in Stereo, too. A must 
for every collection! 


Mercury Stereo SR 90054 or Monaural MG 50054 
at your Mercury record dealer NOW! 


MERCURY RECORDS 








based on rice, which grows in calcium- 
poor soil and takes up strontium go to 
replace the lacking calcium. Their bones 


will be carrying an average of So stron-, 


tium units—well above the 
permissible concentration.” 


“maximum 


Steadily harassed by Laborites who 
think fallout might-contain votes as well 
as strontium go (“It’s a fight for YOUR 
life.’ cawed the Daily Herald last week) 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan put before the House of Commons a 
report prepared by the Atomic Energy 
Authority and the Medical Research 
Council. The rate of deposition in rainfall 
has doubled in the past year, but govern- 
ment scientists are not worried. ‘The irra- 
diation of human bone and bone marrow 
attributable to strontium go,” the report 
concluded, “is at present small in relation 
to that from the natural radioactivity to 
which they are exposed.” 

In debate, Macmillan pointed out that 
of all radiation to which a man is exposed 
100 units come from natural causes, 22 
from man-made sources such as X rays 
and luminous watch dials, and at most 
only two from fallout. 


° 
Slug Time 

Many an evening, householders in the 
quiet town of Emporia, Kans. (pop. 15,- 
000) have been startled by a bobbing 
light at the bottom of their gardens, and 
a voice out of the darkness crying; ‘Ah, 
there’s one.” But they have gradually got 
used to it. The voice is only Dr. Earl 
Segal, assistant professor at Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, turning over 
stones in search of slugs. A huge (6 ft. 
3 in., 200 lbs.), craggy man with a mop 
of unruly black hair, Dr. Segal, 35, has a 
passion for Limax flavus, a fine slimy 
creature that may stretch to six inches 
long, feasts on greenery, and forages 
chiefly at night. Limax flavus, he believes 
may have the answer to some of the 
deep problems of nature. 

Under Rocks. Dr. Segal is no native 
Kansan. “I was born on the upper East 
Side of New York, in the shadow of the 
el,” he says. “I was thrown out of school 
several times, and in junior high school 1 
was voted the least likely to succeed. 
Mostly I was thrown out of school be- 
cause I liked to cut class and turn over 
rocks in Van Cortlandt Park. The craziest 
things crawled out.” 

After serving a stint in the garment 
center as a delivery boy at $6 a week, 
and turning over stones when opportunity 
offered, young Segal went off to World 
War Ll. “I was a corporal twice and a 
sergeant once, but I went in and came out 
a private. I don’t get along with people 
only slugs.” In 1946 he hitchhiked across 
country to enter the University of South- 
ern California on the G.I. Bill, got his 
doctorate in zoology at U.C.L.A. “My 
girl friend was studying embryology. We 
met over a pig embryo, and so we got 
married.” 

Dr. Segal’s first zoological work was 
with the limpet, a small salt-water mol- 


| lusk, but when he got to Emporia, he 








Lee Balterman 
ZooLocist SEGAL & SLUGS 
The craziest things crawled out. 


turned over a stone and found a slug. 
It was love at first sight. He took the 
slug back to the lab and eagerly collected 
company for it. 

No Clues. Dr. Segal first discovered 
that slugs have an extraordinary biological 
clock that runs true for a whole year. 
Wild slugs regularly start laying eggs 
about the first of August. By 1958 Dr. 
Segal had a whole second generation of 
slugs that had no experience of any en- 
vironment but the laboratory. He kept all 
his slugs under artificial light for eleven 
hours a day and controlled the tempera- 
ture and humidity. Thus they were cut 
off from any clues they normally might 
get from nature—changes of air tempera- 
ture or length of the day. But the labora- 
tory-bred slugs produced their eggs right 
on schedule. As far as Dr. Segal knows, 
no other animal has such an accurate 
annual clock. 

Dr. Segal does not know how the slugs’ 
clock works, is trying to find out if slugs 
can adapt their clocks to suit new artificial 
environments. He is also fascinated by 
another talent of slugs. When the tempera- 
ture of their environment rises, their 
heartbeat, breathing and metabolism all 
increase. But a speeded-up slug kept al 
high temperatures does not burn out. 
After a while, it resumes a normal, slug- 
like pace. Some regulating system has 
adjusted its behavior to the new high 
temperature. 

Faculty wives do not appreciate Dr. 
Segal’s slimy pets. “They want to know 
what a big lug like me is doing with 
slugs. I try to explain, but most of them 
aren't listening. They're just being polite.” 
The National Science Foundation feels 
differently, has given Dr. Segal a $21,000 
grant in the hope that his study of the 
slugs’ ability to adjust to temperature 
may provide clues in helping humans 
adapt to tough environments—such as 
high altitudes or outer space. 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


SAY: 
DALE EVANS AND ROY ROGERS 


sponsored on TV 
by the Nestle Company 


“When we travel, we always carry our money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then we know it’s safe.” 


Spendable anywhere, good until used, 
prompt refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at your BANK, at Railway Express 

and Western Union offices. 


This mark identifies the 


Charges, only a penny a dollar. world’s most honored cheque 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS - CREDIT CARDS « TRAVEL SERVICE « FIELO WAREHOUSING » OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING « FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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Boat Fever 
(See Cover) a 
Believe me, my young friend, [said the 
Water Rat solemnly), there is nothing— 
absolutely nothing—half so much worth 
doing as simply messing about in boats. 
Simply messing . . . Nothing seems really 
to matter, that’s the charm of it. Whether 
you get away, or whether you don’t; 
whether you arrive at your destination 
or whether you reach somewhere else, or 
whether you never get anywhere at all, 
you're always busy, and you never do 
anything in particular... 
—The Wind in the Willows 





Twombley’s boatyard in South Yar- 
mouth, Me. is redolent of clam flats and 
hot tar, rife with the cries of greedy gulls 
and little children. At dockside, where 
scores of boat owners are polishing, scrap- 
ing and painting, a World War II veteran, 
paralyzed from the waist down, rolls up 
to his 32-ft. cruiser in his wheelchair, 
pulls himself aboard, finds his screwdriver 
and gets to work. 

At the Potomac’s Columbia Island Ma- 
rina, pleasure boats bake like muffins in 
the sun. Women in shorts and bare- 
chested men sweat over engines, hulls 
and brightwork. Strung along the docks 
here and there, families perch like terns 
as they munch their sandwiches, while 
over at the launching ramp, a black-and- 
white Pontiac with a black-and-white out- 
board runabout in tow backs tortuously 
toward the water. Pontiac and runabout 
have matching upholstery, matching fins, 
matching wraparound windshields. 

Behind a tiny row house in Baltimore, 
a boatman scours his homemade run- 
about with steel wool, oblivious to neigh- 
borly wisecracks (“Where you gonna get 
two of every animal, Henry?”). At Cleve- 
land’s Yachting Club, a big woman in 
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YACHTING SEASON OPENS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Wherever land stops and water begins. 


small slacks mounts the ladder of a cruis- 
er, hoists a heavy box of tools, inches 
into the cabin to repair the head. 

In Freeport, L.1., a commuter stops off 
at a boatyard for a quick look at his 
newly bought 26-ft. cruiser, admires her 
lines with the air of Michelangelo study- 
ing the Sistine Chapel ceiling. In a Chi- 
cago boatyard, a bandanna-hooded wom- 
an sprawls beneath her boat to apply a 
coat of copper paint. In St. Paul, seven 
families buy seven new houseboats, begin 
the 322-mile homeward trip down the 
Mississippi to Clinton, Iowa. In Seattle, 
1,000 boat owners, burgees and pennants 
flapping, parade from Lake Union to Lake 
Washington to herald the opening of the 
new season. 

Status with a Splash. These last week 
were typical members of the new fast- 
growing brotherhood of the sea. In Flori- 
da and Kentucky, in Illinois and Texas, 
in Oregon and Nevada and Georgia— 
wherever land stops and water begins, 
and even where the water's edge is a 
day's journey—U.S. families were caught 
with boat fever. The sport that 20 years 
ago was confined largely to fishermen and 
the rich has become a pastime enjoyed 
by some 4o million U.S. citizens. In just 
twelve years the number of boats that 
churn the U.S.’s waterways has more than 
tripled, from 2,500,000 to nearly 8,000,- 
ooo. And the boom is still growing. The 
estimated $2.5 billion that boat lovers 
will spend this year will be just twice the 
amount they shelled out three years ago 
in pursuit of the nation’s biggest, splash- 
iest new pastime. 

The fever has strange symptoms. Men 
who scarcely ever fixed a leaky faucet or 
pushed a lawnmower are busily hosing 
decks, rubbing brightwork, varnishing ma- 
hogany, bailing bilges. Many a suburban- 
ite, discouraged by the relentless march 
of Detroit’s forced obsolescence, now hap- 








Joe Rosenthal—San Francisco Chronicle 


pily lavishes on his new boat the lov- 
ing care he once gave to his car. As a 
status symbol, the new boat has become 
a rival of the second car and the swim- 
ming pool—and on average, costs about 
the same. 

Sense of Power. What is the mysteri- 
ous force that makes fervent boatmen? A 
boat is self-sufficient in a way that mod- 
ern civilization rarely provides. It can be 
more isolated than the remotest tourist 
cabin, and it can be more comfortable. 
“Out there,” says one boatnik huskily, “a 
man’s a boy and a boy’s a man. When 
you're out of sight of land, life loses its 
complexity; it’s just you and the sea, and 
suddenly ‘north’ is important to you.” 


pi Cliff Segerblom 
SuNDOWN ON Lake MEap 


Wherever a man's a boy. 
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To millions, the answer is a lot simpler: 
prospering middle-income families with 
new leisure time and dollars have merely 
found a happier way of life. Traffic has 
killed the once pleasant Sunday drive in 
the country; not everybody can play golf, 
and those who do are growing increasingly 
weary of the first-tee queues that start 
before dawn. Most of all, boating has be- 
come a full family affair, in which the 
Mrs. has happily turned from golf (or 
fish) widow to first mate. Says Mrs. How- 
ard Mordue of Highland Park. Mich., 
whose husband owns a 25-ft. Chris-Crait: 
“Howard likes to be captain. At home 
I’m the boss, but on the water he takes 
right over. The kids like to take orders. 
It’s the one thing we can do together as a 
family where Howard doesn’t get bored. 
We go to the zoo—he gets bored. We go 
on a picnic—he gets bored. We go boating 
—and it’s an adventure every time.’ 

Color Schemes & Curtains. The man 
who perhaps more than any other put the 
U.S. family afloat is a lean, greying Mid- 
westerner named Harsen Alfred Smith, 
51, board chairman of the Chris-Craft 
Corp. From Pompano Beach, Fla. Har- 
sen Smith runs a complex of nine U.S. 
plants that turn out more than 8,000 
water craft a year, from 15-ft. runabouts 
(at $1,995) to 66-ft. motor yachts ($139,- 
coo), dominating the power-boat field 
with sales of $40 million. More important, 
it was Harsen Smith and Chris-Craft that 
recognized, early in the 1930s, that the 
future of the U.S. boating industry lay 
not in speedboats or luxury yachts but in 
family boats designed for Everyman. 

Chris-Craft launched its revolution in 
the teeth of the Depression. Boats had 
been pretty much a man’s domain. Smith 
set out to build appeal for women. Chris- 
Craft designers worked up new ideas 
bunk space, once kept to the Spartan 
minimum, was enlarged; cabins blossomed 
in bright color schemes and curtains; gal- 
leys, once closeted in deep isolation, were 
moved into the light and chatter of cabin 
life; heads (7.¢., toilets), once hidden in 
the inaccessible reaches of the prow, were 
enclosed in privacy and placed amid- 
ships.* With mass-production know-how 
unmatched in the industry, Chris-Craft 
simultaneously managed to cut costs. The 
result was a comfortable cruiser that slept 
four, yet cost only a modest $3,500— 
the first time such a boat had been 
built within reach of the middle-income 
pocketbook. 

Harsen Smith had long thought in terms 
of family. The Chris-Craft business itself 
is a closely knit family enterprise. It was 
founded in 1894 by Harsen’s grandfather, 
Christopher Columbus Smith, when he in- 
stalled a naphtha-gas engine in a home- 
made rowboat and began selling rides. 
Today, 54 members of the Smith family 
still firmly control and share in the direc- 
tion of the company he started. 








* Chris-Craftsmen feel that the fine old seago- 
ing word “head” smacks too much of hair on 
the chest and tattooed muscles; the company's 
admen are looking for a word that nicely de- 
fines the head's function at the same time that 
it denotes a commodious enclosure. 
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Fish & Fiddle. Christopher Columbus 
Smith was born in 1861 in the treetopped 
village (pop. 1,200) of Algonac, Mich. on 
the St. Clair River. Algonac was a tough 
sailors’ town situated in the midst of busy 
Great Lakes maritime commerce. There 
were a few small hotels, a general store, 
plenty of canvasback and redhead ducks 
walleyed pike, yellow perch, black bass 
and an occasional sturgeon—and lots of 
sitting in the sun. 

Chris’s father James Smith ran a black- 
smith shop but seldom worked in it (he 
always said it was too much trouble hold- 
ing the horse up). He liked guns better 
and he could also scratch out a middling 
tune on the fiddle. Young Chris’s closest 
companion was his older brother Hank, 
who regularly got one haircut a year 
(from his mother), boasted that he never 
changed his winter underwear in summer. 
The brothers spent most of their time 
hunting and fishing on the flats and 
marshy lands that flank the river. Chris 
Smith never bothered with high school; 
instead, he shoved off as a deckhand on 
the steamer Arundel, worked summers on 
the lake boats. But as vacationing sports- 
men came to Algonac, Hank and Chris 
began building small boats for rent. Hank 
and he would search the woods for a wal- 
nut stump, dig it out and work up a nat- 
urally curved boat stem from stump and 
roots. 

After Chris married Anna Rattray in 
1884, he settled down to raise a family 
four boys, two girls. As soon as the young- 
sters were old enough to hold a clamp, 
he set them to work in the waterfront 
boat shop. In 1896, two years after his 
success with his first naphtha-gas boat, he 
and Hank tried a 2-h.p. Sintz gasoline 
engine. “It never ran well,” says Chris's 
son Jay, 74, “until Charles Sintz showed 
up from Grand Rapids two years later 
with a gadget he called a carburetor.” 

By 1906 Chris Smith was turning out 





; James F, Coyne 
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a 26-ft. boat that did 18 m.p.h. Re- 
members one son: “One day we ran a 
race with another local boat and won. We 
didn’t know it then, but this was the be- 
ginning of the speedboat boom.” Begin- 
ning in 1908, Chris Smith built about 36 
racers a year, sold them for $550 apiece. 
Gallused, collarless and tieless, his straw 
boater firmly planted on his head, brush- 
mustached Chris Smith spent a lot of time 
sitting in the sun whittling decoys, puffing 
his big cigars down to a stub (held with 


a wooden peg), and just thinking. He 
got to wondering about the waterbugs he 
saw skating the waters around Algonac. 
“Some day,” he told Jay, “somebody is 


going to build a boat like those bugs 
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Jay. Harsen & May SMITH 
Some day somebody would build a boat like a bug. 


one that will go on top of the water in- 
stead of through it.” 

Baked Magnetos. Chris did not wait 
for somebody else to try. Though he cared 
little for theory, he knew the basic law 
of displacement (a body in water dis- 
places an amount of water equal to its 
own weight), had read newspaper ac- 
counts describing the theory on which the 
hydroplane is based. To get the bulky, 
rounded hull out of the water, and thus 
reduce drag, Chris Smith devised a step 
in the underside of his hulls. experimented 
by moving the position of the step in one- 
inch progressions until he got it placed 
where it would raise the hull and plane 
the water. 

In the next few years Chris's step-boats 
outran European boats twice their lengths 
and with up to nine times their horse- 
power. Son Jay was the “mechanician” 
during races, stopped leaks at full speed 
at race’s end took the magnetos home 
and dried them in the oven. In a 1916 
race Jay and his brother Bernard smashed 
the world’s speedboat barrier—a mile a 
minute—with 63.77 m.p.h. Despite these 
successes, Chris was never much of a 
businessman. As soon as he could, he 
turned over administrative jobs to eldest 
son Jay, who ran the shop while Chris 
sat in the boiler room with his cigars and 
his decoys, thinking of ways to make 
boats go faster. 

Swimming Lesson. The eldest of Jay’s 
three children, Harsen was born in 1908, 
grew up among a cluster of relatives and 
the sights and smells of the Algonac shop. 
By the time he was nine, he was hanging 
around the launching slips so much that 
father Jay, a firm, nonsmoking teetotaler, 
ordered him to learn to swim before show- 
ing up again in the factory. “This really 
upset me,”” says Harsen, “so I practiced 
for two straight weeks, then told my fa- 
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ther I could swim. He threw me off the 
dock and I made it back.” 

Harsen left Algonac long enough to at- 
tend the University of Michigan and play 
Big Ten football, returned after three 
years to work in the shop. One day a 
flutter of 40 sorority girls showed up in 
Algonac for a boat ride. Harsen took them 
out and, says he, “picked the best of the 
40." He and May Doherty of Detroit 
were married in 1929. 

The Smiths’ business was good. By this 
time, they had adapted their hydroplane 
racers to produce a fast and popular run- 
about, They were also turning out luxury 
yachts. They sold $1,200,000 worth dur- 
ing the big boat show of t929 in New 
York (including 58 plush 36-footers at 
$15,000 apiece, equipped with fine linen, 
silverware, even original paintings), En- 
thralled with visions of a future America 
putting to sea all at once, two partners 
from the House of Morgan laid out $350,- 
000 as an option to buy one-third of 
Chris-Craft. It never happened. That was 
the year of the Wall Street crash, but 
fortunately, because of a clause in their 
contract, the Smiths got to keep the 
$350,000 when the deal fell through. “Tt 
saved us,” says Jay. 

Young Harsen, already being groomed 
to take over from his father, soon hit 
upon his idea for bridging the gap be- 
tween sporty runabouts and luxury yachts 
with a fast family cruiser. The decision 
required some redesigning. Hydroplanes 
were obviously too skittish for family 
cruising; and so the Smiths designed a 
modified displacement hull with V-shape 
entry that combined planing speed with 
seaworthiness. With father Jay, Harsen 
helped develop new and cheaper engines. 
In 1939—the year grandfather Chris died 
—Harsen launched Chris-Craft’s first ma- 
jor expansion by building a new plant in 


Holland, Mich. to boost production of the 
new, low-cost cruisers. 

Family Affairs. The family cruiser was 
an instant success, and Chris-Craft ad- 
vertising began to feature pictures of 
breeze-swept families afloat. But five days 
after Pearl Harbor, the U.S. Navy took 
over Chris-Craft production. set the 
Smiths to building steel-plated LCVs at 
$8,000 apiece. Having already engineered 
new mass-production techniques, Chris- 
Craft soon pulled construction costs down 
to $4,000. turned back to the Government 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 a year 
for the duration. 

By war's end, father Jay was moving 
aside to give Harsen plenty of elbowroom, 
and Harsen’s ideas were to expand. Lap- 
strake Sea Skiffs. once chronically leaky, 
were put into production tightly sealed 
with war-developed Thiokol. The compa- 
ny started up the Roamer Steel Boat di- 
vision to meet a demand for cheaper and 
leakproof hulls. but Harsen admits that 
Chris-Craft's heart still remains with wood. 
“I don't think you could sell a metal 
violin, and some people don’t like a metal 
boat.” This year Harsen’s old college 
friend Harry Coll, 49, an aggressive, rum- 
pled executive who helped build up the 
steel-boat division. was made president. 
But as board chairman, Harsen remains 
undisputed boss. The company, on its way 
to an alltime sales record, has a backlog 
four times bigger than last year’s, is pro- 
viding its new boats with low-cost power 
plants by converting Corvette and Lin- 
coln engines for marine use. Result: a 
1959 40-ft. Conqueror sells for $2,690 
less ($29,990) than a 1958 38-ft. Corsair. 

The biggest thing in Harsen Smith's 
life is the conviction that the Smith fam- 
ily—and not any single Smith—is respon- 
sible for Chris-Craft’s success. When the 
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THE SUM AND 


CAN 


What does Can Do mean in an automobile? 


It means you open the car doors and a swivel 
seat turns toward you at a touch, so you can slide 
behind the wheel with new ease and comfort. 


It means pushbutton drive controls under your 
left hand—and pushbutton heater, air conditioner, 
and radio controls under your right. 


It means engines in the best performance tradi- 
tions of Chrysler Corporation — engines which 
have won more firsts and seconds in the Mobil- 
gas Economy Run the past three years than any 
other family of cars. 


CAN DO-_ away and running 


It means new ease in traffic. The skill and grace 
of a surgeon’s hand when you have to do some 
very special maneuvering at some very special 
time—going away or parking. 

It means cars that don’t wander on straightaways, 
nor weave on turns, nor bounce the buttons off 
your jacket over back roads. 


It means Chrysler Corporation’s exclusive 
Torsion-Aire Ride—the greatest automotive engi- 
neering achievement in years. 


CAN DO._.,, ith ease to spare 


It means what the blueprints call Constant-Con- 
trol Power Steering but what you'll call the 
easiest-handling cars you ever drove—or parked. 
5 pounds less pull and tug per turn. Five pounds. 
Add that up and you've got a lot of energy left at 
day’s end. 

It means you'll swear they’ve made all park- 
ing spaces bigger, all roads smoother, all turns 
straighter. And maybe you younger, too! 


SUBSTANCE OF 





It means roominess inside you seldom find in 
today’s struggle to make ’em lower and leaner. 


It means back seats you can sit back in, hatted 
and straight. 


It means the front seat isn’t in your lap. 


And it means more driving room in front, even 
with two others alongside. 


CAN DO_ sum and substance 


Mister, no make of cars—no family of cars— 
American or foreign—offers you the exclusive, 
major advantages of the Can Do cars from 
Chrysler Corporation. 


And, if you haven’t tried one out—out on the 
road where car-claims quickly prove TRUE 
OR FALSE, you just aren’t treating yourself 
right this year. 


Your Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, or 
Imperial dealer is aching to put the model of 
your choice under your command. 











Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE « DESOTO + CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 


The Can Do Cars—Quality-built from Chrysler Corporation 
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company moved its headquarters from Al- 
gonac to Pompano Beach last year, the 
family followed as a matter of course. 
Today, most of the Smiths live within 
miles of the Pompano Beach factory (19 
of them recently attended a Smith bridal 
shower). Harsen calls “family meetings,” 
not board meetings, still listens to the 
advice of his semiretired father and his 
uncles, Owen, 61, and Bernard. 70. 

On the Rocks. Harsen himself has not 
vet bought a house, lives with his wife in 
a simply furnished apartment overlooking 
the harbor in nearby Fort Lauderdale, 
keeps a weather eye on the passing pa- 
rade of boats (“When 70% of them are 
not Chris-Crafts, I'll know something is 
wrong”). Tanned, blue-eyed May Smith, 
51, is a Smith only by marriage, so she is 
understandably lacking in some of the 
finer points of salty boatsmanship (she 
insists on calling the galley a “kitchen,” 
and on cruises she insists on plugging all 
boat drains at night to keep out snakes). 
May likes to tease her father-in-law about 
the time they were cruising in Lake Hu- 
ron, and she warned him to look out for 
underwater boulders. “Don’t worry.” said 
Jay. “I know where all the rocks are in 
this place.” Just then the boat ground up 
over a rock. “See?” said Skipper Smith 
with admirable aplomb. “There's one 
now.” 

Though Chris-Craft has the longest his- 
tory and is the acknowledged leader in 
the inboard field (its sales are more than 
three times those of Owens, its closest 
competitor), the boom is big enough for 
all. Owens sold $12 million worth of boats 
last year v. $1 million in 1953. Such com- 
panies as Matthews, Wheeler and Rich- 
ardson, who specialize in custom-quality 
boats, have shared handsomely in the gen- 
eral boom. 

Nor is the boom confined to inboard 
power boats. The big schooners of yester- 
year are down to a handful, but they have 
been replaced many times over by 35- and 
45-ft. yawls and ketches, better suited to 
an age dominated by the income tax and 
the high cost of other people’s labor. 
Harbors from Maine to California swarm 
with new thousands of prams, skiffs and 
small sailing craft. Lumped under the 
heading of non-powered boats, such craft 
increased from 600,000 in 1947 to 1,530,- 
ooo in 1958. 

But numerically, by far the biggest 
noise in the boom is made by outboards, 
which have undergone a revolution of 
their own in the last ten years. Tradi- 
tionally, outboards were low-powered, de- 
signed with an eye on trolling fishermen. 
But after World War II, watching the 
growing trend to family boating, manu- 
facturers began to produce more powerful 
engines that were designed to drive a boat 
big enough for the whole family and perky 
enough to pull a water skier. Since then, 
outboard motors have become bigger and 
bigger, now range up to 75 h.p. Equipped 
with electric starters, a remote steering 
wheel and gear shift, a modern outboard 
runabout can give any frustrated house- 
holder a heady sense of power for as little 
as $1,500. Today, some 5,000,000 Ameri- 
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Minor discomforts for new discoveries. 


cans own outboards v. 1,300,000 in 1947. 
Last year Outboard Marine, a combine 
that makes well over half of all outboard 
motors in the U.S. through its Johnson, 
Evinrude and Gale divisions, produced 
$131 million in outboards. Chris-Craft’s 
Harsen Smith does not consider the out- 
boards a threat. Outboards, he feels, are 
to inboard boats as farm teams are to 
baseball's major-league teams. Says he: 
“It’s the nature of boating to step up to a 
larger boat with sleeping room aboard.” 

Caravans & Color TV. Boatmen are 
happily convinced that they are just be- 
ginning to tap the potential market. 
Banks like to lend money for new boats 
(the repossession rate is practically nil) 
and wives who once turned querulous at 
their husbands’ seasonal desertion plead 
for bigger, headier boats. Boat clubs blos- 
som in landlocked regions. In Arizona. 
where the boating public numbered only 
about 3,000 five years ago, there are now 
more than 30,000—and many of them fan 
out from Phoenix as far as 280 miles to 
find water. There was scarcely a man- 
sized boat in Kansas ten years ago; today 
caravans of autos tow runabouts and out- 
board cruisers 361 miles from Wichita to 
Oklahoma's Lake Texoma. The seven-state 
Tennessee Valley region accommodated 
fewer than 10,000 boats on 24 TVA- 
created lakes in 1947; last year the count 
ran to more than 45,000. Denver had five 
fulltime boat dealers two years ago; 49 








are making a good living today. The boom 
has also brought with it 10,000 service 
facilities ashore that range from simple 
splintered mooring places to multimillion- 
dollar marinas that offer plug-in water, 
electric and telephone connections at 
dockside, nightclubs, marine supply stores 
and children’s playgrounds. 

The newcomers name their craft for 
women (Miss Sal, Lulu, Shady Lady), 
men (Jim Jam, Little Bub, Crafty Chris), 
in memcriam (Last Cent, Mama’s Mink, 
Overtime), music (Rock 'n’ Roll, Inter- 
mezzo), the sea (Blue Water, Sea Legs): 
little boats get little names (Yap Yap, 
Pixie); big ones get big names ( Delphine, 
Trident, Chanticleer); and many are just 
hopefully witty ( Tireless, Tubeless, Yacht- 
Ta-Ta). They doll up their boats with 
color TV sets. love to rig up the latest 
mariner’s aids—radar, sounding devices, 
ship’s-bell clocks, ship-to-shore telephones 
(more than 35,000). Their women wear 
cute nautical jewelry: port (red) and star- 
board (green) earrings, charm bracelets 
that spell 1 Love you in colorful Inter- 
national Code flags, mast-shaped scatter 
pins emblazoned with code flags read- 
ing K-U-Z-I-G-Y (International Code for 
PERMISSION GRANTED TO LAY ALONGSIDE ). 

Wind v. Gas. Such frivolities are often 
viewed with mixed feelings by the half a 
million or so sailboaters in the U.S., who 
pride themselves on skillful ability to 
match wits with wind, tides and currents, 
without the crutch of a gasoline engine. To 
many of them, powerboatmen are simply 
“stinkpotters,’’ who think there is nothing 
more to know about seamanship than how 
to push a starter button and steer, They 
in turn suffer the derisive snort of “‘rag- 
haulers.” The schism runs deep. After all, 
say the rag-haulers, we were here first. 

The stinkpotters, some sailors claim, 
have demeaned all that is beautiful about 
life on the sea. They ignore the traditional 
rules of courtesy (always ask permission 
to come aboard, never wear leather soles 
on a deck, never touch polished brass), 
insist on such levity as cocktail flags—or 
worse, flags that show a ball and chain 
(wife aboard), or a battle ax (mother-in- 
law aboard). They will foul the fine, salty 
lines of nautical language with mere jib- 
berish, cool their beer with COs fire extin- 
guishers, are blissfully ignorant of the 
well-founded Rules of the Road. 

“When I see a motorboat coming,” says 
one shaky sailor from Baltimore, “I say 
to myself, I am a sailboat; I have the 
right of way. Then I get the hell out of 
there.” Investment Banker Julian K. 
Roosevelt (of the Oyster Bay Roosevelts) 
recalls the day on Long Island Sound 
when a power boat pulled alongside his 
father’s 60-ft. schooner Mistress. The in- 
truder bellowed: “Hey, Mac! Which way 
to port Jefferson?” Says Roosevelt with 
deep satisfaction: “I answered him in his 
own way and said, ‘First turn to your 
right, Mac!’ Harrumphs a fellow New 
York Yacht Club member: “I should have 
told the fellow to go straight down.” 

Hot Rods & Greenhorns. The boat 
boom has brought really only one great 
menace—the hot-rodder, inboard and out- 
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This flight is for making friends 


ur flight staff can tell you a lot about BOAC’s 
QO kind of passengers, 


They are passengers who posse ssa friendly interest 
in other nations, an enlightened curiosity about for 
eign places and peoples in the news. You run into 
them on board a BOAC aircraft as you do at Simpson’s 
in London or La Scala in Milan. Most of them are 


people rather like yourself. You'll be attracted! 
What attracts them to BOAC? 


Well, a certain British sense of responsibility. 


of BOA 


his assisting Stewards and Stewardess. They like the 


They like the attitude *s Chief Steward, 
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quiet British voices, the promptness to comply with 
(and even anticipate) one’s wishes, the deft mannet 
of serving one’s cocktails or meals. They like the 


individual attention they receive. 


This kind of passenger can find the cheerful. willing 
British cabin-service he like s only on BOAC! And you? 


Equipment: BOAC always flies you in the most mode irer 
DC-7C's”, jet-prop “Britannias” and pure-jet “Comet 4's” 
Classes of fares: You can choose de Luxe, First, Tourist or 
Econ y Fare. Round-trip fares New York to London, start as 
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board, whose feckless abandon yearly kills 
and maims scores of other boatmen and 
bathers. New federal and state laws are 
now tightening requirements on registra- 
tion and demanding strict adherence to 
traffic rules. Better still is the growing or- 
ganization of Coast Guard Auxiliary and 
Power Squadrons, which give free instruc- 
tion in seamanship, successfully instill a 
sense of pride in new boat owners. 

Despite this worthy education, the har- 
ried U.S. Coast Guard rescue squadrons 
have more trouble than they can handle, 
and it gets worse every year. Says one 
Coast Guard commander wearily: “They 
run aground, they run into buoys, they 
run into each other. They overload small 
boats and they go too fast. If they have 
enough gas to go eight miles, they'll go 
eight miles straight out and then have to 
be brought in.” Last year a Coast Guard 
boat chugged out to rescue a man whose 
brand-new, 36-ft. cruiser had broken 
down. The rescuers tossed him a towline, 
whereupon the stalled skipper triumphant- 
ly tied it around his waist and hollered 
“Let’s go!” One of the classic invita- 
tions to trouble comes for the outboard 
owner when the engine quits. The owner 
lunges to the stern to fix it. His added 
weight brings the transom, already too 
low in the lower still. A five- 
gallon wave (roughly 50 Ibs. ) slops aboard. 
The next wave comes in easier, and the 
boat swamps.* 

Sparkplugs & Silver. The majority of 
the U.S.’s new sailors are a happy, capable 
crew who are willing to suffer minor dis- 
comforts for the sake of new discoveries. 
Waiting for them are thousands of miles 
of unexplored regions—the Great Lakes 
Lake Champlain, San Francisco's Bay 
New England's coves, New Orleans’ delta. 
Wherever they go, they find others like 
themselves, eager to share possessions and 
experiences. Marinas, yachtels and boat- 
els welcome them with everything from 
ice to beer to sparkplugs to diapers. Cruis- 
ing families suddenly find that children 
are better behaved than they were at 
home, and even other people somehow 
look nicer—good enough to wave at. They 
can search the primitive labyrinthine wa- 
ters of Florida’s Everglades, wake to the 
spontaneous burst of sound and color of 
the Mangrove Coast, where thousands of 
roosting ibis, egrets, anhingas and spoon- 
bills toy, and where silver tarpon jump 
by moonlight and coons and otters feed 
and play. They fish under the dawn-pink 
sky out of San Diego, and in the cool 
basins of the Colorado mountains. And 
they can just laze. 

The salt in their bones and the water 
in their blood tell them all they need to 
know: that whether they arrive at their 
destination or reach somewhere else, or 
whether they never get anywhere at all 
there is nothing—absolutely nothing 
half so much worth doing as simply mess- 
ing about in boats. Simply messing. 


water, 


* Proper procedure: move forward, throw out 
anchor or a bucket with a li 
a sea anchor. Put on a life preserver. Fix 
the engine. 
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Tests showed that, driving at 30 mph, Ford 
Pickup Sixes had an average gas-mileage 
advantage of 20.2% over all other makes 


‘59 Fords average 


Beat average mileage of the other leading pickup makes 
by 25.2% in Economy Showdown U.S.A. All tests made by 
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independent research engineers . . .and certified! 


@ Here at last is certified proof of the 
differences in gas mileage between 
six-cylinder pickups. ..evidence that 
you can use to save hundreds of gal- 
lons of gas each year! 

It was compiled by America’s fore- 
most independent automotive re- 
search firm after testing 1959 six- 
cylinder '4-ton pickups of the six 
leading makes. All trucks were bought 
from dealers—just as you would. 

The tests paralleled every kind of 


Now during DIVIDEND DAYS at your 


Ford Dealers- Go FORD WARD for Savings 


driving—high speeds and low, open 
highways and city traffic, even door- 
to-door delivery. And in every test, 
59 Ford Sixes delivered more miles 
per gallon than any other make. Here 
are the actual percentages: 


'59 Ford Pickup Sixes gave 
42.6%, better mileage than make “D” 
31.1% better mileage than make “TI” 
25.2% better mileage than make “C” 
22.0% better mileage than make “S” 

9.6 better mileage than make “G” 


FORD 
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In city driving—which comes closest to 
matching average driving conditions — 
Ford’s edge was a whopping 42° 


Ford held its edge at higher speeds, 
too. At 45 mph, for instance, Ford’s 
average advantage was 20.0% 


25.2% over other mak 


GREATER ECONOMY 
IN CITY TRAFFIC 


less to own...less to run... 


last longer, too! 














Taken together, Ford got 25.2% (10,000 miles) over the other makes! Pa ere ye ta 7 
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DE KOONING AND “MERRITT PARKWAY” 


Big Splash 


Since the death three years ago of 
Jackson Pollock, young abstractionists in 
search of a style have acclaimed as their 
leader New York City’s Dutch-born Wil- 
lem de Kooning, 55. A slim man with 
steel-grey hair, De Kooning does not 
welcome the title, shuts himself up in his 
Greenwich Village studio for weeks at a 
time, refusing to see visitors or acknowl- 
edge telegrams. When Manhattan’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art this winter offered 
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him a one-man exhibition, he turned it 
down. He was not ready, he said. In the 
past three years he has allowed only three 
large paintings to be sold. Word passed 
around that De Kooning had the jitters 
and would not show. But last week De 
Kooning was ready, and his public fell 
over themselves in their eagerness to 
prove their loyalty. 

As early as 8:15 in the morning on 
opening day, collectors were queueing up 
outside 57th Street’s Sidney Janis Gal- 
lery, jostling for first peeks and early 
buys. By noon, 19 of the show's 22 oils 
were sold at prices ranging from $2,200 
for the smallest oil sketch to $14,000 apiece 
for five big canvases. At week's end a new 
De Kooning was not to be had for love 
or money. Shyly backed against a wall as 
the crowd milled through the gallery, 
De Kooning was startled and pleased: 
“There's no way of astonishing anyone 
any more. I'm selling my own image now. 
It’s being understood. That's the way it’s 
supposed to be.” 

De Kooning’s “own image” will still 
leave a lot of viewers floundering in the 
broad, thick brush strokes and paint splat- 
ters. There is no trace of his earlier 
furiously hacked and lacerated images of 
women. In his present works De Kooning, 
without relenting in either slash or splash, 
has clearly moved toward landscape. The 
raw tones that De Kooning himself called 
“circus colors’ are now fresher and 
brighter; images swim closer and more 
sturdily to the surface. 

Merritt Parkway pictures the intersec- 
tions in a way to give a highway com- 
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missioner a nervous breakdown, but the 
sense of speed, flashing chrome and 
areas of green peripherally seen, are all 
there. Palisade, with its sudden dropoff 
into a blue void, recalls De Kooning’s 
own sense of vertigo when he looked 
down from cliffside Palisades Park to the 
Hudson below. 

De Kooning cheerfully acknowledges 
this debt to nature: “I see things I like. 
I don’t fight them. Maybe it’s only a 
puddle. Four or five months later they 
come back to me.” In much the manner 
of the old Zen painters, De Kooning 
believes the image must come all at once 
or not at all. When his three-year-old 
daughter Lisbeth put her hands on the 
wet paint. he left the palm print rather 
than doctor the surface and destroy the 
spontaneous feeling. “I'm not trying to 
be a virtuoso,” he explains, “but I have 
to do it fast. It’s not like poker, where 
you can build to a straight flush or 
something. It's like throwing dice. I can’t 
save anything.” 


High Hollandaise 


With more and more people clamoring 
for an ever-dwindling number of blue- 
chip pictures, the art market still soared. 
Sotheby's, the London auction house, last 
week registered a new high for a Picasso 
by knocking down his pretty nude, enti- 
tled La Belle Hollandaise, to the Queens- 
land Art Gallery of Brisbane. Australia 
for $154.000. Back in 1905, Picasso paint- 
ed the picture on a trip to Holland, ap- 
parently gave it to a traveling companion 
in payment for his half of a hotel bill. 


VATICAN 


ASTERPIJECES of art are matter and spirit fused; thus 

they can have particular appeal to religious men. The 
Popes of Rome especially have been lovers of art, and in 
Renaissance times their power as temporal princes made 
it possible to amass art treasure on a grand scale. On pub- 
lic view at the Vatican, that treasure has become one of 
Rome’s crowning glories. 

The Renaissance Popes did not stick at theological points 
in art matters, but avidly built up one of the world’s 
richest collections of classical religious works, both Roman 
and Greek. More courageous was their patronage of living 
masters for the greater glory of God. Among hundreds of 
other artists, the Popes had the wisdom to commission 
Leonardo, Raphael and Michelangelo. These three, as de- 
vout and exalted artists as ever lived, vied with one 
another in service to the Vatican. Among them they 
exemplified and gave the highest expression to the three 
facets of beauty as articulated by St. Thomas Aquinas: 
wholeness, harmony, radiance. 

Wholeness might not seem the first quality to ascribe 
to Leonardo, since he left most of his work unfinished. 
In fact, when Leo X commissioned him to paint a picture. 
Leonardo at once set to work distilling herbs for the 
varnish, and Leo complained that the painter would ac- 
complish “nothing at all, since he is thinking of the end 
before he has made a beginning.” Yet, though Leonardo 
did leave his St. Jerome unfinished, the whole range of 
human virtue, from leonine passion to saintly devotion, 
is here made manifest. Animal and intellectual interlock. 





The gold of dusk suifuses an image of human reverence 
that remains, for all its seeming tentativeness, wondrously 
whole, complete as it was thought. 

Harmony was Raphael's blessing, both in himself and 
in his art. The golden boy at the Vatican while still in his 
20s, he was loved even by the older painters he displaced 
and adored by those who came after. Freeing of St. Peter 
from Prison, completed for Leo X in 1514, surrounds the 
top of a window overlooking a Vatican garden, and, until 
the window was blocked off (see cut), the picture looked 
dark by contrast with the light flooding in. Raphael took 
advantage of this apparent difficulty by making the saving 
angel the picture’s chief vehicle of light. The angel comes 
as a refulgent minister of grace in darkness, dimly per- 
ceived, yet perfect. 

Radiance, fierce-burning, superhuman intensity of 
human passion, shines and pours through the torment 
of Michelangelo's art. His Conversion of St. Paul, com- 
missioned by Pope Paul III in 1542, has lightning in it. 
The lightning streams down from God’s hand upon Paul, 
to reshape him utterly. This was the work of an artist who 
would do anything for his work but nothing for reward— 
a man inspired as St. Paul had been, and forever conscious 
of the lightning from above that would blaze through him. 

Great religious art demands no less than wholeness, 
harmony and radiance. If these virtues are generally far 
to seek, they do come together at moments in art history, 
and places on earth. The Renaissance masterpieces at the 
Vatican Museum are just such a coming together. 


Color Photographs for TIME by Eric Schaal 








“ST. JEROME,” AN UNFINISHED PICTURE BY LEONARDO DA VINCI, IS AMONG THE VATICAN’S CHIEF TREASURES 
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SAVING ANGEL IS A SOURCE OF LIGHT IN DARKNESS 














BULL SACRIFICE, performed by the 
Persian god Mithra, is 2nd century 
Roman relic of a religion that once ri- 
valed Christianity, and is now remem- 
bered only through its devotional art. 


“CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL,” by 
Michelangelo, appears to have suffered 
some through age and cleaning, still 
bears out the Renaissance view of “‘the 
body of man as the mirror of the world.” 
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Birth & Death 


On both sides of the Atlantic, D.D.s 
and M.D.s last week took strong positions 
on matters of life and death. 

@ In New Haven, Conn., three Protes- 
tant clergymen filed a suit in Superior 
Court to contest the constitutionality of 
Connecticut's 7g-vear-old law forbidding 
the spread of birth control information. 
The law, originally coupled with a ban 
on the sale, distribution or printing of 
obscene literature, has been under attack 
for years by physicians and their patients, 
but is regularly kept in force by the state 
senate, strongly supported by the large 
urban concentrations of Roman Catholic 
constituents. The New Haven ministers 
—the Rev. C. Lawson Willard of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Luther R. Livingston 
of Bethesda Lutheran Church, and George 
Teague of the First Methodist Church— 
declared that they were “bound by the 
teachings of the church and our n re- 
ligious beliefs to counsel married parish- 
ioners on the use of contraceptive devices 
and to advise and counsel to use same 
and to give such advice in premarital 
counseling.” 

@ In London, England, the Rev. Dr. Les- 
lie Weatherhead, past president of Brit- 
ain’s Methodist Conference. came out in 
favor of legalizing mercy killing. General 
Practitioner Dr. Maurice L. Millard, 58, 
whose father founded England’s Euthana- 
sia Society 22 years ago, had touched off 
a debate on the subject in the British 
press with his bland statement in a Ro- 
tary Club speech that he had recently 
given a suffering patient, near death from 
cancer, a lethal dose of a drug, after she 
had “made her peace with God” and set- 
tled her affairs. “What I did . . . was to 
give her a drug to keep her asleep until 





METHODIST WEATHERHEAD 
Nonsense to leave death to God. 
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she died.” explained Dr. Millard. Many 
other M.D.s approved, and Methodist 
Weatherhead rallied to their cause. But, 
added Weatherhead, “it is not fair that 
the community should leave this respon- 
sibility to the merciful feelings of one 
doctor, or that a patient’s escape from 
suffering should depend on one doctor's 
views.” Instead, he recommended legisla- 
tion so that “a patient suffering agonies 
of useless pain from an incurable disease 
could slip away in peace and dignity 
with the help of a government-appointed 
medically qualified referee. I myself would 
be willing to give Holy Communion to 
the patient and to be present with the 
doctor concerned so as to share the re- 
sponsibility.” It is “nonsense.” he added 
to hold that death “should be ‘left to 
God.’ Do we leave birth to God?" Re- 
plied Roman Catholic Bishop George P. 
Dwyer of Leeds: “A doctor may give a 
drug to relieve pain, even if he foresees 
that the life of the patient may be short- 
ened thereby But death must always 
be indirect.’ 

€ A committee of the Church of Scot- 
land (Presbyterian) ruled that artificial 
insemination of a wife by someone other 
than her husband is a violation of the 
marriage vows; without the husband's 
consent, it should be grounds for divorce. 
Furthermore, “we do not think a husband 
ought to give his consent to insemina- 
tion,” said the committee report. “We 
doubt if he would in his heart ever do 
more than unwillingly agree.” 





° 
Baptism on the Beach 

It was a sunny afternoon in San Fran- 
cisco. Shirley O'Neill and Albert Kogler, 
18-year-old freshmen at San Francisco 
State College. went for a swim off Baker’s 
Beach, near the Golden Gate Bridge. 

They were treading water about 50 
yds. offshore when Al Kogler cried out. 
“I turned around,” Shirley said later, 
“and saw this big grey thing flap up into 
the air. I don’t know if it was a fin or 
a tail. I knew it was some kind of fish. 
There was thrashing in the water. He 
screamed again. He said, ‘It’s a shark! 
Get out of here!” 

Looking down on the ocean from the 
Presidio, San Francisco’s history-encrusted 
Army post, Master Sergeant Leo P. Day 
saw what happened next. “I could see the 
boy in the foaming red water, shouting 
and signaling someone to ‘go back, go 
back.’ Then I saw the girl, swimming to- 
ward him, completely ignoring his warn- 
ing. It was the greatest exhibition of 
courage I have ever seen. 

Shirley reached Albert and seized his 
hand, “but when I pulled, I could see 
that his arm was just hanging by a 
thread.” She slipped her arm around him 
and began to swim for the beach. When 
she was near enough, a fisherman threw 
her a line. After they were on the sand, 
Shirley, a Roman Catholic, scooped up 
some sea water and let it run over the 
head of her friend (who had never been 
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die with God. 
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baptized and belonged to no specific faith). 
“I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost,’* said Shir- 
ley, making the sign of the Cross. and 
whispered to Albert, “Is that all right?” 

“O.K..” he gasped. 

She told him to repeat after her the 
act of contrition: “O my God, I am 
heartily sorry for having offended thee. 
I detest all my sins because I dread the 
loss of Heaven and the pains of Hell, 
but most of all because they offend thee, 
my God, who art all good and deserving 
of all my love.’ 

Just before Albert Kogler lapsed into 
unconsciousness, he whispered: “I love 
God, and I love my mother and I love my 
father, Oh God, help me.” Two hours 
later, in the Presidio’s Letterman General 
Hospital, he died. 


The Forgotten Martyrs 


A century ago the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries set foot in Japan.t What they 
found was not merely indifference or sus- 
picion, but a ferocious hatred of Christian- 
ity that had been fostered by three cen- 
turies of relentless persecution. In last 
week's Christian Century, Presbyterian 
Missionary Richard H. Drummond tells 
of the all-but-forgotten martyrdom of 
Japan's first Christians. 

Death by the Pit. When St. Francis 
Xavier and a small group of Portuguese 
Jesuits introduced the Japanese to Chris- 
tianity in 1549, their success was striking: 
in only a little more than a generation 
there were between 300,000 and 600.000 
Christians in the country, which had only 
a third of its present 91.6 million popula- 


A valid baptism in case of necessity, recog 
nized by the Roman Catholic Church even if 
performed by a nonbeliever, provided that the 
one baptizing really “intends to periorm what 





the church performs 


+ C. M. Williams and J. Liggens of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of America, S. R. Brown 
and D, B. Simmons of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America, and J. C. Hepburn of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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tion. (About half a million are now Chris- 
tian.) Buddhism was in decline; people 
were impressed by the Jesuits’ European 
science and their surprising concern for 
social morality and the sanctity of human 
life. The success of the new religion soon 
convinced Japan's feudal warlords that 
Jesus Christ was dangerous competition, 
and they went to work with social pres 
sure, torture and slaughter. 

When decapitation and crucifixion were 
not effective, the shoguns invented fsuru- 
shi, in which the victim was suspended 
head downward in a pit, often partly 
filled with offal, to hang in agony some- 
times a week or more before dying. The 
perseculers were well aware that entire 
districts depopulated if all 
Christians were killed.’ says Drummond 

ind so from the beginning they aimed 
to make apostates rather than martyrs. 
Many Japanese preferred to give up their 
Christianity. But a surprising number held 
out to the death. In Shimabara 36,000 
men, women and children, offered the way 


would be 


to freedom if they renounced their faith 
chose to be killed instead. In one dis- 
trict, not a single Christian was spared. 
Says Drummond: “More than 13° of all 
Japanese Christians lost their lives for 
the sake of their faith, a proportion prob 
ably unequaled elsewhere in all the an 
nals of the church. 

Villainous Christians. In the roth cen- 
tury, when Townsend Harris, the first 
U.S. consul, was working out the first 
commercial treaty with Japan, the main 
difficulties he met concerned religious free 
dom for foreigners. Persecution of Japa- 
nese Christians was modified somewhat in 
1871, when a Japanese diplomatic mis- 
sion to the U.S. and Europe was greeted 
by a storm of indignation at the recent 
deportation of 60 Christian heads of 
families in the Nagasaki* area. In 1873 
the shogunate removed the notices posted 
Japanese marketplace and 
on street corners threatening death to 
anyone who turned Christian or harbored 
Christians. But until the end of World 
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War II, Christianity was systematically 
issociated with evil-doing; “men now 
still in their 20s can remember how 


only a few years ago a Christian 
was a favorite villain in stories for chil- 
dren.” 

Missionary Drummond finds that Japa 
nese historians are only just beginning to 
discover the social, scientific and religious 
benefits Japan has received from its stub- 
born Christian remnant. “The story of 
missions in Japan is the story of a hostile 
government and an obediently hostile so- 
ciety being changed almost 
will . . . It is the story of Japanese men 
ind women who have braved social oblo- 
quy and personal danger 
who have endured against pressures almost 
inconceivable to men in the West. I salute 
the Japanese Christian, Catholic or Prot- 
estant. The perspective of centuries shows 
him to be not the villain but the hero of 
Japanese history.” 


against its 


of people 


* Site of Christianity’s first foothold in Japan 





ind victim of the second atomic bomb dropped 
by the U.S. 
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STOP SMOKING 


Mickey Mantle Tells How! 





Mickey Mantle, famous American League 
ball player, says: *‘Bantron has been a great 
help to me. It’s so easy and pleasant to take. 
I am confident it will help anyone who wants 
to stop smoking.” 





Bantron is a safe, new product, developed 
at a great American University, that has 
helped thousands stop smoking. In a 
series of clinical tests, published ina 
leading Medical Journal’, scientists 
reported that 4 out of 5 men and women 
who wanted to quit smoking stopped 
within 5 days when they took Bantron. 
And the Bantron way is so easy and 
pleasant! Just take 3 Bantron tablets a 
day, after meals, for four days. Then only 
2 a day until all desire to smoke leaves 
you. 80% are “Free” in 5 to 10 days. 
Taken as directed Bantron is perfectly 
safe. It acts as a substitute for the nico- 
tine in your system which gives you a 
craving for tobacco. 
Now at drug stores Bantron 
without prescription. 
Price $1.25. Also avail- onan ® 
able in Canada. Smoking Deterrent Tablets 


*Copies available to doctors on request. 
Write Campana Corporation, Batavia, Ill. 
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JAMES R. HOFFA andhis big, strong 1,638,- 


000-man Teamsters Union are the subject of an 


absorbing three-part series beginning in this 
week’s LIFE. In it you'll find, for the first time, an 
unforgettable, behind-the-scenes portrait of the 
toughest, most feared labor leader in America and 
the union that has become a national menace. 
Despite investigations and exposés, many ques- 
tions about Hoffa and the Teamsters have gone un- 
answered. What are the sources of the Union's 


AN URGENT SERIES 


beginning in this week’s 





power? What’s Hoffa after? How does he feel about 
the attacks upon him? What makes Jimmy run? 
To get the answers, a LIFE task force of writers 
and photographers literally lived with Hoffa for 
three weeks. They attended his meetings with Un- 
ion officials. They accompanied Teamster organiz- 
ers into the field. No doors were closed to them, no 
questions left unanswered. All that they saw and 
heard, you'll find in LIFE. It’s a shocking report 
every thinking American should read. Begin it now. 
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Money Over Mind 


The school district of Aldine, Texas, on 
the outskirts of Houston, is a spectacular 
example of money over mind. Two years 
ago, the Aldine taxpayers’ association got 
full control of the seven-man_ school 
board, and nothing but penny-pinching 
grief has resulted since. The Aldine dis- 
trict (pop. 45,000) has had three school 
superintendents in two years, turned over 
9% of its students to Houston to save 
money. Last summer the board cut the 
proposed school tax from $1.58 per $100 
property assessment to $1.35. Result: the 
twelve schools (9,000 students) 
temporarily lost accreditation: after their 
paychecks stopped last month, Aldine’s 
teachers quit their jobs and the schools 
shut down entirely. 

\t that, even the board had misgivings, 
got special permission from the state leg- 
islature to raise $200,000 by selling short- 
term warrants to its Houston bank, As 
citizens cheered, the board voted to re- 
open the schools and even to boost the 
tax rate next fiscal year to $1.75. But 
trouble was far from over: the bank flatly 
refused to buy Aldine’s warrants, and the 
schools stayed closed. 

The next board meeting fortnight ago 
was an ugly brawl. To the high-school 
auditorium went 1,000 of Aldine’s con- 
cerned citizens, anxious to hear three board 
members who had promised a new solu- 
tion. But after a look at the crowd's mood 
(two earlier meetings had broken up in 
fist fights), the three board members de- 
cided to keep their plan to themselves. 
and another member moved to adjourn 
the meeting. “The time for solution is 
now!” cried one citizen, and with that 
a riot erupted. The angry crowd dragged 
two board members from the stage, beat 
them with chairs and anything else handy. 
With the auditorium a maelstrom of fly- 
ing bodies, county police in 24 prowl cars 
moaned up to the school to quell the dis- 
turbance. 

Last week, trying to reopen the schools 
by themselves, Aldine’s citizens plunked 
down $85,500 toward the time warrants 
needed. At the same time, the Harris 
County (Houston) grand jury announced 
that it was looking into a charge that 
two board members had “pecuniary” in- 
terest in last year’s purchase of a new 
school site. Whatever the outcome. the 
Aldine school system was already a proven 
mess. Many a weary citizen spoke out in 
favor of a sad but sound solution: give all 
of Aldine’s schools to Houston. 
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Bush Teachers 

The oddest gandy-dancer on the rail- 
roads in Manitoba during the summer of 
1926 was a 6-ft. 4-in. American medical 
student named Ben Spock, who owned a 
resplendent red handlebar mustache and 
an oilcloth blackboard. After a ten-hour 
day of shoveling gravel and sand to keep 
the railroad track from sinking into the 
muskeg, Spock would wipe the sweat from 
his mustache, wolf a huge supper, and 
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unroll his blackboard. His afterhours task: 
teaching basic English to 40 sunburned 
Galician laborers. “I didn’t get very far,” 
recalls Dr. Spock. who has since lost the 
mustache, become a pediatrician and won 
wide fame as an expert on the horticulture 
of babi ‘They thought I was a spy for 
the Canadian Pacific.” 

Medical Student Spock was one of 
thousands of young men who have in- 
vaded Canada’s bush country in the last 
60 years as faculty members of a unique 
institution called Frontier College. Its 
campus stretches 3,000 miles from the 
its most avid stu- 





Yukon to Labrador; 


Macleod—Gilbert A, Milne 
FRONTIER’S PRINCIPAL ROBINSON 
Speak good like a bishop should. 


dents are immigrant laborers who hunger 
to learn English in order to become Cana- 
dian citizens. Last week the Toronto- 
based school dispatched the first of this 
summer's 75 instructors—most of them 
greenhorn college students—to take gruel- 
ing jobs in remote mines, lumber camps, 
construction and railroad gangs. “They 
arrive at the camps as soft as colleges can 
make them,” says Frontier's muscular 
principal, Eric Robinson, 33. a onetime 
McGill University football player. “Most 
of them are filled with ivory-tower ideal- 
ism. It’s apt to be a traumatic experience.” 

"We Wid You." At first the laborer- 
teachers do little except work, sleep and 
eat, while suety muscles harden. Man- 
agement does them no favors; they do 
the same work as ordinary laborers and 
get the same wages. When classes begin, 
the props are Spartan: a few books, a 
folding blackboard. Recalls Welfare 
Worker Dean Bowman, who arrived at the 
Geco uranium mines in northwestern On- 
tario four years ago fresh from Ohio's 
Antioch College: “I was a complete stran- 
ger, Carrying expensive luggage, who bore 
all too much resemblance to a run-of-the- 
mill college boy.” Bowman soon devel- 











oped “calluses over blisters,” managed not 
to look “too slack alongside experienced 
and hardened pick-and-shovel men,” 

Most of the men were newly arrived 
Italians. When Bowman started classes, 
“they sat before me like children and 
listened intently while I began the English 
language with the ridiculously simple 
statement, “This is I, that is you.’ "’ Sus- 
picion quickly vanished; said one hard- 
muscled student as Bowman struggled to 
look professorial: “We wid you, teacher.” 

Stick to It. Bush teaching is not al- 
ways that simple; Frontier College in- 
structors have had squabbles with union 
leaders and with management, sometimes 
have to roar out lessons above the din of 
a bunkhouse card game. One teacher told 
Principal Robinson last year: “Many 
times this summer I've hated your guts.” 
But the school has few resignations. Most 
teachers, says Robinson, “stick to it no 
matter what. The result is respect.” 

Frontier College operates on a_ tiny 
budget: $70,000 this year, most from 
private gifts, part from the Canadian gov- 
ernment. But since 1899 it has taught 
more than 250,000 men—some of whom 
have taught a thing or two to the teach- 
ers, The Rt. Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes 
Jr., Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, who learned about Frontier Col- 
lege from Fellow Yaleman Ben Spock, 
was a teacher in an Ontario construction 
camp in 1928. Recalls Bishop Stokes (who 
answered to the camp tag, “Slim”);: “I 
asked the carpenter boss, ‘Can I have 
some 18-inch spreaders?’ He answered: 
‘Young man, I think you mean, “May I 
have some 18-inch spreaders.” ’” 


Parochial Puzzle 

Roman Catholics have the fastest- 
growing educational system in the coun- 
try. Catholic grade and high schools 
have nearly quadrupled in 50 years to 
4,700,100 students—one out of every 
eight U.S. school children. But parochial 
schools get no direct tax support: the 
First Amendment, as interpreted by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, forbids direct aid 
to church schools. Meanwhile, Catholic 
parents (as well as Protestant and Jewish 
parents who send their children to church 
schools } are taxed for public schools while 
their own growing schools need money. 
What should the U.S. do? 

Last week four experts grappled with 
the question in a new Fund for the Re- 
public report, Religion and the Schools. 
What emerged was a topflight summary 
of familiar views, and a sharp breach 
among the experts. Against aid for pa- 
rochial schools: the one agnostic, Eco- 
nomics Professor Robert Lekachman of 
Barnard College. and Rabbi Robert Gordis 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America. For aid: Catholic Layman Wil- 
liam Gorman, onetime associate director 
of the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search, and the Rev. Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son of the (Protestant) National Council 
of Churches of Christ. 

Open Mind. Much of the discussion 
concerned the basic question of what role 
religion should play in tax-supported 
schools. Nobody was entirely satisfied 
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Things are different overseas today. Twenty countries 
have come into being since 1945. They are stirring with plans 


to increase output of agriculture and industry. This is bound 


to create new opportunities — and new problems — for 
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with religious “lessons” by secular teach- 
ers. Rabbi Gordis decried handing over 
the work of church and home to public 
schools, which might develop a “religion- 
by-rote.””. Agnostic Lekachman agreed: 
“T consider religion to be much too 
important in human history to see it 
reduced to a patriotic exercise in the 
classroom.” 

Then what of church schools that keep 
high academic standards and teach reli- 
gion as well? Agnostic Lekachman warmly 
supported the right of churches to main- 
tain them, and just as warmly opposed 
tax aid for them. The public school has 
“primacy” in a free society, he felt, be- 
cause it is “an ally of social tolerance, 
class fluidity, and the open mind.” It is 
the one agent that may postpone choices 
“until they can become the acts of adults 
rather than the reflexes of children 
The public school is too valuable to en- 
courage alternatives to it.” With much 
of this Rabbi Gordis agreed: “One can 
scare ely expect American soc iety to help 
underwrite the cost of parochial educa- 
tion, the merits of which may be freely 
granted, but one of the results of which 
may well be the destruction of the public 
school system . . . Parents whose loyalty 
to their church leads them to send their 
children to parochial schools are not on 
that account freed from the obligation 
to support the public schools.” 

Full Conscience. It is not that simple 
suggested Catholic Layman William Gor- 
man. In his view, there is a good case 
for an “adjustment” in aid if nothing 
else. Gorman’s reasoning is that parents 
in a free society have a prior right in the 
education of children, who are merely on 
loan to the school as surrogate. Though 
society guarantees that the school may 
be of any persuasion, if it meets public 
standards, Catholics are penalized for ex- 
ercising this guarantee. “It is radically 
unjust and in violation of the abid- 
ing spirit of constitutional government,” 
wrote Gorman, “to allow a reasonable 
exercise of parental and religious liberty 
to entail a burdensome inequality before 
the laws.” 

Methodist Clergyman Johnson put it 
even more concretely: “I 
ing that taxpaying parents who for con- 
science’ sake, and in accord with the 
dictates of their religion, incur burden- 
some expenses by sending their children 








m contend- 


to religious schools, suffer a burdensome 
disadvantage which should disturb the 
conscience of the community . . . When 
Protestants—and other non-Catholics— 
are ready to view the school problem with 
sympathy for the economic predicament 
of a Catholic family of slender means, 
Protestant concern for religious freedom 
will be more convincing. On the other 
hand, there is widespread fear on the 
part of non-Catholics that any strength- 
ening of the Catholic position in our so- 
ciety must impair the status of other 
groups, religious and secular. When this 
fear is removed, Catholics may expect a 
more sympathetic and reasonable attitude 
toward the situation in which they find 
themselves.” 
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Adjacent to its vast timber reserves on the Pacific Coast, 
Georgia-Pacific is achieving the most integrated manufacturing 
operations in the forest products industry. 

From its harvest of prime timber, the best logs are “peeled” 
for plywood, adjacent mills manufacture other logs into lumber 
products, and nearby “‘gang mills’ use tree tops formerly left 
in the woods. Even scraps, previously burned as wood-waste, 
are chipped and used. They go by pneumatic tube to G-P’s 


adjacent paper mill and to its nearby hardboard mills, 

ch integration of facilities goes hand-in-hand with G-P’s 
continuing research for better tilization of its raw materials. 
In these, and many other ways, Georgia- cific is preparing 


to meet the unprecedented demand for 

widely forecast for the coming decade. 
For “The Georgia-Pacific Story” write Georgia-Pacific 

Corporation, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Timber as far as the eye can reach—a view in Georgia West Coast reserves. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Better & Better 


The April surge in employment (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS) was the result of a 
powerful surge in the economy. Items: 

@ Automakers sold 503,890 cars in April 
—first half-million month since June 1957 
—and they produced 578.825, the most 
since 1955. More important, the produc- 
tion rate was gaining speed, advanced 
134% from late April to early May, and 
was 74% ahead of last year's pace. 

@ Department stores rang up 8% more 
sales in the week ending May 2 than last 
year. Sears, Roebuck alone reported April 
sales up 12%. 

@ Railroads loaded 674,123 cars in May’s 
first week, highest since last November 
and 26% above last year’s total, 

@ Steelmakers poured at double last year’s 
rate, were producing at 94% capacity. Oil 
production bubbled 14% above the spring 
1958 level, and even Old King Coal staged 
a comeback. Soft coal output was up 29% 
at 8,300,000 tons for the week. 

There was one index on the downgrade. 
Happily, it was for consumer food prices. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s shopping basket of 31 
basic foods (one pound of each) dropped 
to $6.13 wholesale, off 2¢ for the week 
and 44¢ below last year's recession level. 


er 
Preliminary Bout 

Like a battalion deploying for battle, a 
crowd of nearly 1,000 surged through 
Manhattan’s Roosevelt Hotel last week as 
formal bargaining opened between the 
steel industry and the United Steelworkers 
Union. So numerous were the advisers, 
statisticians, supernumeraries and just 
plain hangers-on that the cost to manage- 
ment and labor was estimated at nearly 
$25,000 a day. President Eisenhower tried 
to set the tone for negotiations by warning 
again that both sides must show “good 
sense and some wisdom” to avoid an in- 
flationary wage hike (see NATIONAL Ar- 
FAIRS). But both sides had hardly started 
negotiating when they fell to battling. 

The battle started with a statement by 
R. Conrad Cooper, chief negotiator for 
the steel industry, that the industry is 
considering a mutual-aid pact or even an 
industrywide shutdown should the union 
decide to strike one or two firms instead 
of striking the whole industry at once as 
in the past. Such a pact would be similar 
to the profit-sharing pact signed by struck 
airlines last fall (Trae, Nov. 10), except 
that the airlines later got tentative ap- 
proval from the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which can exempt airlines from antitrust 
procedures. 

From the union came a roar: “Con- 
spiracy to violate the antitrust laws.” Un- 
ion officials sent letters to Washington, 
asking the Justice Department to investi- 
gate the pact, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to determine whether steel 
firms could act together on a shutout, 
since they do not bargain as a unit (U.S. 
Steel acts as the front man for the in- 
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dustry). But legal experts saw no clear 
reason why the steel industry could not 
legally act together on a shutout to pro- 
tect itself, and the NLRB turned down 
the union's request because it had made no 
formal charges. 

Alarmed by the uproar, Cooper back- 
tracked, allowed that the industry never 
expected to use such a plan. Said he: “We 
have never locked out the steelworkers, 
nor have we had to consider the problem. 
It has always been the union that has ex- 
ercised the full force of its nationwide 
power to bring the entire industry to a halt 
in order to enforce uniform demands.” 

Furthermore, Cooper had an answer for 
Steelworkers Union President David Mc- 
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Donald's claim that a wage hike carved out 
of profits or dividends would add new 
purchasing power to the economy. The 
stockholders, said Cooper, need the money 
worse than the workers. He cited a 1953 
survey which showed that 53% of U.S. 
Steel individual stockholders had an aver- 
age annual income from all sources that 
was actually less than the average annual 
income of the steelworkers. 

At week’s end the advisers and super- 
numeraries departed, and a four-man team 
from both management and labor got 
ready to sit down this week to begin the 
serious bargaining that will result in a 
new contract—or a strike. 


Losing Gold 


London's press last week headlined, 
AMERICAN GOLD SHOCK and DOLLAR CRISIS. 
There was even renewed talk on both 
sides of the Atlantic of a flight from the 
dollar. Behind these wild exaggerations 
was some sober fact. In the past three 
weeks U.S. Treasury gold stocks have de- 
clined $176 million, a greater gold outgo 
than occurred in the entire first quarter. 
Coming after a drop of $2.3 billion in 
1958—the sharpest one-year decline in 
history—the renewed flow of U.S. gold to 
foreign nations brought Treasury gold 
holdings to $20,255,000,000, the lowest 
level in 13 years. 

Part of the slippage was due to the 
fact that U.S. gold, priced by law at $35 
per ounce, plus a handling charge of one- 
fourth of 1%, is slightly under the price 
on the British free market. The differ- 
ence would encourage foreigners with dol- 
lars or other hard currency that they want- 
ed to turn into gold to buy in the U.S. 
rather than in Britain. The British gov- 
ernment itself was also buying U.S. gold 
again for its reserves. During the early 
part of this year, Britain stopped buying 
to accumulate $200 million borrowed from 
the International Monetary Fund in the 
Suez crisis. 

The Closing Gap. But the big reason 
for the gold outflow is that Europe’s econ- 
omy has recovered to the point where 
European countries have enough dollars 
to convert some of them into gold for 
their reserves. They are able to do this 
largely because of their high sales to the 
U.S. In March, U.S. imports reached an 
alltime high of $1,300,900,000, or 21% 
above a year earlier. Exports of $1,441,- 
ooo were 6% below last year at the same 
time. The once huge gap between exports 
and imports has narrowed so fast that it is 
now running at an annual rate of $1.1 
billion, against as much as $6 billion in 
many postwar years. With U.S. foreign 
aid and U.S. private investment abroad 
still high, the U.S. has a $3.3-billion-a- 
year deficit in payments. 

Even with the loss, the U.S. still has 
half the world’s monetary gold. But there 
is a question how long the U.S. can afford 
to lose gold without feeling it. By law 
the Treasury must have gold reserves equal 
to 25% of the Federal Reserve's notes 
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and deposits, or about $12 billion. It also 
must be able to redeem some $16.6 bil- 
lion in foreign time deposits in U.S. 
banks, foreign-held U.S. Government se- 
curities and similar claims. In the unlikely 
event all foreign claimants demanded to 
be paid off in gold at once, the gold back- 
ing for U.S. currency would drop to $3.7 
billion, a third of the legal minimum. 

A Warning on Costs. Last week there 
was no indication that any official action 
was being considered to stem the gold 
outflow. Treasury officials professed to be 
pleased at the growing signs that the U.S. 
policy of helping Europe to boost exports 
was running according to plan. Said Per 
Jacobsson, director of the International 
Monetary Fund: “I do not think the U.S. 
gold outflow represents any real threat to 
the dollar. With the U.S. possessing more 
than half of the world’s gold it would be 
absurd to say that.” 

But, wagging an avuncular finger, Ja- 





Lonc at Mountain CABIN 
Three bedrooms, two baths and a swimming pool for $11,750. 


cobsson said that with the fall of exports 
and loss of gold, the businessmen of the 
U.S. might well take stock of their com- 
petitive position, read a “warning about 
the trend of costs and prices in the U.S.” 


CONSTRUCTION 

High Building 

U.S. building, which has been setting 
record after record, last week reached a 
new high. So reported the Departments 
of Labor and Commerce. Total new con- 
struction reached $4.2 billion for April, 
up 13% over last year for the first four 
months. Private construction, up nearly 
$400 million over last year to $2.9 billion 
in April, also reached a new record of 
$10.7 billion in the first four months, 
largely helped by a 29% rise in home 
building over last year. Federal Housing 
Commissioner Julian Zimmerman predict- 
ed 1,284,000 new housing starts in 1959 
Vv. 1,201,000 in 1958, but private builders 
were more optimistic. The National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders estimates ‘“‘con- 
Servatively” that the industry will strike 
@ 1,300,000-start year. 

The rise in housing construction has a 
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built-in problem. The pressure for mort- 
gage money usually tightens the money 
market. So far this year, mortgage money 
has not had to compete seriously in the 
money market because business has kept 
its capital expansion low. But as home 
building picks up and improved business 
sends more firms to the money market, 
tighter money could take the bloom off 
the housing boom. Fortnight ago, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association re- 
ported that it purchased more mortgages 
in the first quarter of this year than ever 
before, indicating that banks and other 
lending institutions are beginning to have 
trouble finding takers for their mortgages. 

But there are signs that the housing 
tide has not reached its peak. The number 
of mortgage-insurance applications to the 
FHA is so great that the agency has had 
to revise its estimate for the current fiscal 
year from 962,500 to “well over one mil- 
lion” unit applications. 





about $1,500 less than those of most of his 
competitors. Last week Long added yet 
another attraction: with each purchase, he 
will give a free acre of mountain retreat 
land near the Kaibab National Forest, 
178 miles north of Phoenix, provide a 
modern cabin on it for $1,695. 

New Models. With such imaginative 
merchandising, John Long last year built 
and sold 2,500 houses worth more than 
$30 million, shared the home-building rec- 
ord of the year with Miami's Mackle 
brothers, who build their houses for-Gen- 
eral Development Corp. (Tmte, March 
30). Unlike the Mackles and most other 
big builders, Long is building all his houses 
in a single location, plans to put up at 
least 8,000 more houses before Maryvale 
is completed. He offers new models ev- 
ery six months to attract customers. Says 
Long: “It’s like retooling and offering new 
models in the automobile industry.” 

A native Phoenician who stopped his 
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How to Live like a Star 


When John Long got out of the Army 
Air Corps in 1945, he and his wife Mary 
moved into a rented, one-bedroom house 
in a suburb of Phoenix, Ariz. while he built 
his own house. He worked on the new 
house for six months with Mary’s help 
(she did the painting and finishing 
touches). When it was finished, Long got 
an offer for the house, sold it at a $4,300 
profit. He and his wife set to work build- 
ing another house, but they sold that one 
too—and the next, and the next. By last 
week, John Long, 38, had built nearly 
10,000 houses worth more than $100 mil- 
lion, had risen to the top of the U.S. 
home-building industry with a flair for 
showmanship and a knack of building the 
most house for the least money. 

At Long’s 7,500-house Maryvale de- 
velopment, seven miles northwest of Phoe- 
nix, he sells a house with three bedrooms, 
two baths, an all-electric kitchen, a ga- 
rage and a 28-ft. swimming pool—all for 
$11,750. Long's houses, ranging from 
$8,975 to $25,950, offer extra space, glam- 
our and luxury touches (gables, palm 
trees, sliding glass doors), yet sell for 


formal training in high school, Long learned 
an invaluable lesson soon after he began 
building: “It’s easier and cheaper to do it 
yourself than to subcontract. And volume 
is the key to continued growth.” Long 
hired his own crew, used every known 
labor-saving device, estimated his costs to 
the penny. In his first development, he 
built 134 houses for $7,400 each, cleared 
only about $350 on each. Then, in 1953, 
to take advantage of the 10% down pay- 
ment introduced by Congress for $7,c00- 
or-under houses during the Korean War, 
he lowered his sights to a $7,000 house, 
contented himself with a $250 profit on 
each, 

New Kitchen. Long bought up 600 
acres of irrigated lettuce fields, called the 
site Maryvale after his wife. He built 
1,000 low-cost quality houses (range: 
$7,300 to $8,500) by continuing to take 
slim profits. But another factor helped 
him to cut costs: Phoenix’ sunny, dry 
climate. Long’s crew of 750 men can work 
year-round, can turn out as many as 20 
houses a day. He uses cheaper exposed- 
block constructions, shallow foundations 
and small heating plants. He has also set 
up cooperatives among buyers to get the 
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NE of the most remarkable phe- 

nomena of the bull market has 
been the rash of stock splits, and the 
way they have sent stocks scooting up. 
Staid old American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, for 73 years a holdout against 
splitting, soared 65 points from 202 
within a few weeks after its 3-for-1 
split announcement. So popular has 
splitting become that 80 major com- 
panies have registered or announced 
splits this year, and Wall Streeters feel 
sure that the old record of 181 splits 
{in 1955) will be topped before the 
year is out. While stock splits have 
gladdened many a stockholder, they 
have produced a good deal of misun- 
derstanding and confusion among oth- 
ers. They have also stirred opposition 
from some financial experts. 

Many stockholders are baffled by 
splits; they think that a 2-for-1 split 
doubles their money. Actually a stock 
split does not of itself increase the 
stockholders’ equity at all. The new 
shares are based on the same corporate 
net worth, thus are technically worth 
precisely half the old. Sewell Avery, 
former board chairman of Montgom- 
ery Ward, long opposed splits, sneered 
at them as “two hat checks for one.” 

The most fervent opponents of splits 
are old-line managements who feel that 
the high price of a stock is synonymous 
with quality. Splitting a blue chip sell- 
ing at $100 so that it sells at $20 
would wash out its blueness. Superior 
Oil of California takes a defiant pride 
in the fact that its stock sells at $1,850 
a share. 

e 

But most Wall Streeters and nearly 
all stockholders like splits. A split pro- 
duces an optimistic psychology among 
investors; it seems to promise that 
things are going well with the com- 
pany, especially when the split is ac- 
companied by a hike in the dividend. 
Corporations like splits because they 
keep the price low, broaden the mar- 
ket for their securities. Many an inves- 
tor would rather buy 100 shares at $15 
a share than ten shares at $150. Atlan- 
tic Refining was selling at $86 and los- 
ing stockholders when it split its stock 
in 1952. In the following few months 
its list of stockholders increased by 
34%, the next year by another 19%. 
Other companies, such as General Mo- 
tors (which has had two splits since 
1946), feel that every stockholder is a 
potential customer or an unpaid sales- 
man and publicity man; therefore the 
price of the stock should be kept low 
enough to lure buyers. 

When a privately held company with 
only a small issue of stocks offers its 
shares to the public for the first time, 
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it usually has to split to sell in a popu- 
lar price range. The stock of Upjohn 
Co., valued at $1,125 a share, was split 
25 for 1 before public sale so that the 
price to the public was $45 a share. 
Similarly, when the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. wanted to sell a large 
block this spring, it first split the old 
shares, selling at around $500, so that 
the price to the public was $44.50 a 
share. Even conservative underwriters 
think there is a time for companies 
to split. Says Sumner Emerson, partner 
of Morgan Stanley & Co.: “A company 
that is going ahead fast and thinks it 
is going to have to sell more stock to 
finance its growth should probably split 
when its shares go to a high price.” 
. 

More extreme advocates of splitting 
say that all U.S. corporations should 
split their stock so that it sells at $1o 
to $15, where it can compete with 
mutual funds. Many funds price their 
shares in this range (e.g., Lazard Fund, 
One William Street), keep splitting so 
that prices remain low. Says Harold 
Clayton of Hemphill, Noyes & Co.: 
“A. T. & T., at 20 or 10 or 5, is a blue 
chip regardless of its selling price.” 

Many investors believe that splits 
bring higher prices, but this is not nec- 
essarily so. To push up the price the 
company must also raise the dividend. 
After a two-year study, C. Austin 
Barker reported in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review that 75 companies that 
split their stock and raised the divi- 
dend quickly gained 18% in price over 
and above the rise in the market, held 
the gain six months later. But a group 
of 13 companies that split their stock 
without raising dividends temporarily 
gained only 5% in price, dropped back 
8% below the market level by the end 
of six months. Nevertheless, in a ris- 
ing market lower-priced, split stocks 
tend to move faster than the old 
shares, as long as the company’s out- 
look is improving. 

On the whole, stock splits serve a 
good purpose by bringing the price of 
blue chips down to what the public 
likes to pay. They also enlarge the 
supply of stock to keep up with cor- 
porate growth. Otherwise, as institu- 
tions have stepped up their buying of 
blue chips, the supply of stocks would 
have become so short that the price 
would have climbed far above the level 
that the public could afford. IBM 
would scarcely be widely held if it had 
not had many splits; one share today 
would cost more than $17,000. Thus, 
by seeking out new stockholders by 
splits, U.S. industry is making people’s 
capitalism one of the major sources 
of strength in the U.S. economy. 
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long-term mortgage insurance provided by 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
forged ahead of other builders who sniffed 
at the paper work involved. His slogan 
became: “Live like a movie star for less 
than $10,000." He also began to upgrade 
Maryvale by building more expensive 
houses, added quality as he added price. 

John Long has been so busy building 
that he still lives in the unpretentious 
$15,000 house of his early days. It was 
only after his wife complained that thou- 
sands of his houses had built-in appliances 
but not his own that he got around to up- 
grading his kitchen to the level of his 
customers’. 


INDUSTRY 
Real Cool Prospects 


Comfortably cool in his air-conditioned 
office, President James M. Skinner Jr., of 
Philadelphia’s Philco Corp., leafed through 
his weather reports last week and broke 
out a sunny smile. “It hit go° in In- 
dianapolis, 91° in Chicago, 92° in Cleve- 
land, 93° in Knoxville, and even higher 
in the Deep South,” he exulted. “If only 
this nice hot, humid weather continues, 
we'll really sell air conditioners this year.” 

Sales of room air conditioners general- 
ly follow the thermometer. The past two 
summers were cool, and the industry’s sales 
were slow, sliding along at roughly the 
1956 level of $3.2 billion. This season is 
shaping up as the hottest in the industry's 
57-year history. Carrier Corp., the indus- 
try’s Goliath (total 1958 sales: $252.5 
million), is selling room units 32% ahead 
of last year, and Fedders Corp., biggest 
seller of room units (fiscal 1958: $53.9 
million), is running 10% ahead in ship- 
ments. In March alone, Westinghouse, 
which has air-conditioned everything from 
President Eisenhower's Gettysburg farm- 
house to King Saud’s Saudi Arabian har- 
em, topped last year’s shipment rate by 
47%. Borg-Warner’s York Division, which 
normally shuts its window-unit assembly 
lines by June 30, scheduled production 
well into July. 

Makers predict that production of room 
units will rise from last year’s 1,350,000 
to about 1,700,000, and shipments of cen- 
tral air conditioners will go from last 
year’s 224,000 to 280,000. They expect a 
boost from the record number of new 
houses going up this year (see Construc- 
tion); 10% of them will be built with 
central air conditioning v. only 1.4% in 
1952. Says the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration: “Within a few years, any house 
that is not air-conditioned will probably 
be obsolescent.”” 

Paying Its Way. The boom is fathered 
by increased U.S. spending, but it is moth- 
ered by smart marketing. The industry 
has steadily brought down prices (cur- 
rent range: $225 to $375 per ton for cen- 
tral units in new houses) while putting 
out more compact, smoother-operating 
products every year. Thanks to miniatur- 
ization, the 1959 models of Admiral, Car- 
rier and others are 50% to 60% smaller 
than in 1956. General Electric claims that 
one of its 1959 bedroom models is vir- 
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New Tape-Talk AUTOMATION HEART 
for your office developed by 


Kriden 





COMPUTYPER® Model CTS 


takes over the big routines — slashes 





paperwork overhead — provides the key unit 
around which to plan, and expand, your own 


custom-built integrated data system 


COMPUTYPER “heart'’ automation 
— practical and relatively low in cost 
—is one of the ways... 


@ 
Row the Sy etiwe 
A demonstration of the new Friden 
| Computyper CTS will be informative, 


profitable, Call your nearby 
Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world, 





FRIDEN 
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The way it works: 


COMPUTYPER CTS does invoices. 
Automatically it computes 
and writes extensions, addi- 
tions, deductions, percent 
increases and decreases, and 
accumulates multiple totals. 
Often there will be no oper- 
ator intervention whatever, 
as when Computyper CTS 
automatically feeds in bill 
headings, price, quantity, and 
tax data from edge-punched 
cards or tape punched as a 
by-product of order writing. 


COMPUTYPER CTS writes up 
sales orders. Automatically it 
does the cumulative figuring 
as operator types in specific 

items and item prices. By- 
product punched paper tape 

provides automatically a 
code record of the original 
sales orders. From this tape 

(which will actuate other 
tape-talk machines) can be 
obtained identical, error-free 

copies or derivative docu- 
ments with selective excerpts 

for use in all departments 
requiring this information. 


COMPUTYPER CTS is engineered 
to work through direct 
hookup with other common 
language tape automation 
equipment, thus constituting 
an office “heart” for integrated 
data processing and eliminat- 
ing tape to card conversion. 
Example: data can go direct 
from CTS to connected 
Friden Flexowriter® or other 
units including card punch 
for simultaneous punching of 
tab cards. Computyper CTS 
also reads tape or tab cards 
produced by other units. 


COMPUTYPER CTS helps system- 
ize inventory, cost analysis, 
sales distribution and other 
statistical jobs by automat- 
ically providing derivative 

documents from original 
writing ... eliminating 
the continuous manual 
reprocessing of data that 
runs up office costs. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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tually noiseless. Westinghouse, Fedders, 
Emerson are putting out install-it-your- 
self “portable” models. York is packaging 
parts needed for installation with the 
cooler to reduce high and widely fluctu- 
ating costs of putting it in. As optional 
equipment, Philco is offering an “TIoni- 
tron” (price: $so) to charge the air with 
negative ions, which, says Philco after a 
five-year hospital study, snuff out the 
sneezes of victims of hay fever. 

This year’s giants in the field are strong- 
er than ever because they have weathered 
a vigorous shakeout. A few years ago 
there were 1oo manufacturers. Scores 
dropped out, including Servel, Vornado, 
International Harvester. Each victim left 
behind a heavy inventory, which went at 
fire-sale prices. Now inventories are down 
to the bone, and the price wars are past. 

Instead of selling on price alone, the 
industry this year is marketing the idea 
that air conditioning pays its own oper- 
ating costs (range per summer: $15 per 
ton in the North to $75 in the South). 
Armed with massive surveys, the indus- 
try’s economists and sociologists proclaim 
that air conditioning cuts a family’s bills 
for going out to air-conditioned movies 
and restaurants by $5.80 per summer 
week, that it cuts the housewife’s laun- 
dering time in half and her houseclean- 
ing time from 84 hours per week to 4} 
(by reducing dust), that it causes adults 
to sleep two hours longer per summer 
night. The industry thinks that the sav- 
ings in laundry and medical expense more 
than offset the cost of operating. 

Providing Results. While air condition- 
ing has been installed in 90% of all U.S. 
theaters, 40% of the restaurants, 25% of 
hotel rooms, 10% of hospitals and 6% 
of the 1959 cars, manufacturers think that 
the biggest market—office and industrial 
uses—still lies ahead. The American Insti- 
tute of Management estimates that when 


15% of a city’s desirable office space 


3/0 


has been air-conditioned, owners of the 
remaining 85% must install it to com- 
pete. Nationwide, the 15% mark is rapid- 
ly being reached. since nearly every major 
postwar office building is air-conditioned. 

“The industrial air-conditioning market 
has scarcely been tapped.” says President 
Donald C. Minard of Trane Co. (1958 
air-conditioning sales: about $40 million). 
Main reasons: air conditioning requires 
quite a bit of space to cool giant plants 
adequately, and the cost is high. Recent- 
ly there have been breakthroughs on both 
fronts. Trane successfully air-conditioned 
Teletype Corp.'s sprawling, one-story, 
600,000-sq.-ft. plant in Skokie, Ill. by in- 
stalling 15 combination heating-cooling 
units at a cost of $1,500,000. 

In a five-month test, the U.S. General 
Services Administration found that air 
conditioning raised productivity by 94%, 
cut absenteeism by 25% and errors by 
.9%, lifted employee morale. GSA holds 
that air conditioning pays for itself if it 
boosts productivity by just 14%. Now 
GSA wants to spend $300 million to air- 
condition Government offices. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Walter F. Munford, 58, executive vice 
president for engineering of United States 
Steel Corp., was elected president (under 
Chairman Roger Blough), succeeding 
Clifford Hood, who retired. Massachu- 
setts-born Munford went to work as a die 
reamer in 1919 at U.S. Steel's Worcester 
plant to pay his tuition at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute. After graduating 
from M.LT. ('23), he went back to the 
Worcester plant, rose through managerial 
posts to president of the wire division 
in 1953, assistant executive vice presi- 
dent of the corporation in 1956, executive 
vice president in 1958. 

Joan Crawford Steele, 51, cinemactress 


TIME CLOCK 





BOLD ORION, the ballistic missile 
to be launched from planes, will be 
designed by slow-flying Douglas 
Aircraft Co. (1959 first quarter loss: 
$4,200,000). Douglas won design con- 
tract for major new missile over 15 
competitors, including Lockheed and 
Martin, who conducted feasibility 
studies, now appears to have inside 
track for multimillion production 
contracts. 


FIRST-QUARTER DIVIDENDS 
of companies listed on New York 
Stock Exchange reached a record high 
of $2.2 billion, up 2.6% from first 
three months of 1958. 


TAX INCENTIVES for U.S. in- 
vestors in underdeveloped countries 
will be supported by U.S. Treasury, 
even though it will lose income. T- 
men told Congress that income 
earned abroad should not be taxed 
until brought back to U.S., and in- 
vestors in underdeveloped areas 


should be able to deduct losses in 
foreign stocks from U.S. income. 


ATOMIC SUBS capable of firing 
Polaris missiles will be guided by 
new inertial navigation system de- 
veloped by Sperry Rand Corp., which 
got $20 million contract. Device will 
allow subs to cruise to an exact 
ocean point without surfacing for 
bearings. 


LONGEST TELEPHONE CABLE 
in the world (more than 3,900 miles) 
will be laid between Japan and Ha- 
waii under an agreement between 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and Japan’s International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Planned for 
completion in mid-1960s, new cable 
will have capacity for 100 simultane- 
ous conversations, 


TOP URANIUM PRODUCER in 
U.S. last year was Utah, with 7,- 
798,087 lbs. of production compared 
to 7,207,343 for second-ranking New 
Mexico. Total dollar value of U.S. 
uranium output last year reached 
$233,045,449, a hefty increase from 
$166,909,013 in 1957. 








‘ Associated Press 
Pepst-Cota’s Barnet & CRAWFORD 


For promoting, promotion. 


(Rain, Mildred Pierce) and widow of 
Alfred Steele, board chairman of Pepsi- 
Cola Co., was elected a director to fill the 
board vacancy made by her husband’s 
death, Miss Crawford said she planned to 
be “a working member of the board, to 
carry on where we left off and keep the 
company growing,” but will continue with 
movie and TV roles. During her four 
years of marriage to Steele, she traveled 
125,000 miles all over the world to help 
promote Pepsi-Cola. Her election was “no 
sentimental or emotional gesture,” said 
President Herbert L. Barnet, 48, who 
was named chief executive officer. A New 
York-born lawyer, Barnet joined Pepsi- 
Cola in 1949 as a vice president after 
handling the company’s legal affairs, be- 
came president in 1955. 

@ Harry B. Cunningham, 51, vice presi- 
dent of S.S. Kresge Co., was elected 
president, succeeding F. P. Williams, who 
retired. Cunningham went to work for the 
Lynchburg (Va.) Kresge store as a stock 
boy, rose through the executive ranks to 
sales manager in 1953, director in 1956, 
general vice president in 1957. Cunning- 
ham predicted sales of the giant variety 
chain, which were $384 million last year, 
would be well above $400 million in 1959. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Apostle Behind the Counter 


“This man may transform the medieval 
French retail trade along 20th century 
lines.” So said a high French government 
official last week of Edouard Leclerc, a 
young (32), socially minded and devout 
Frenchman who is sparking a revolution 
in French food-selling practices. Leclerc, 
who started out by studying to be a 
Roman Catholic priest, changed his mind, 
and decided that he could help the poor 
more by donning a grocer’s apron and 
bringing down the cost of living. Nine 
years ago, with $40, he opened a stall be- 
hind his house in Landerneau, near Brest, 
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“Look! More drawers, all organized 
to keep the top free of clutter.” 


SHAW-WALKER 


You couldn’t afford to give 
every office worker two desks. 
But these new Shaw-Walker 
“Clutter-Proof”’ desks nearly 
double your usable work space 
without extra floor space. 

How’s it done— More drawer 
space, more top space, more in- 
built working conveniences 
than you have ever seen. Even 
the letter trays, telephone and 
wastebasket are in drawers. 

So confusion-proof are the 
drawer interiors, so perfectly 
do they organize everything 
needed at any desk — you get 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 62, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 










more done easier and faster. 

But this remarkable ‘‘Clut- 
ter-Proof” Desk is only one of 
Shaw-Walker’s time- and 
space-savers that will help re- 
duce your office costs. There are 
automatic expanding filedraw- 
ers; step-saving fireproof cabi- 
nets; error-proof filing systems; 
time-saving payroll plans; effi- 
cient automation accessories 
and numerous others. 

See them all at one of our 
17 branches or 470 dealers. Or 
write for our 252-page color- 
ful catalog, the Office Guide. 








He has a genie with the bright idea 


As was fabled Aladdin, your community's businessman 
is served by a very useful genie —your local steel dis- 
tributor. He operates your local Steel Service Center, 
and he works his magic with such practical goods as 
Republic Steel Products. 

Magic? His service often appears so to steel users 
in your town. A telephone is his Aladdin’s lamp. 
Whatever his customers need in the steels and steel 
products he carries, whenever they need it, wherever 
they need it, in any quantity—this genie gets it to them 
... fast. Such vital service is particularly important 
when emergencies arise. It maintains a steady flow of 
materials to keep production running smoothly, thus 


contributing to job security and economic well-being. 


Yet his magic is simple. It lies in applied business 
management, which has contributed so much to our 
economy. As a local businessman, he knows the needs 
of your town’s manufacturers and contractors. He 
knows what they use, what they're likely to use. He 
anticipates local needs and conditions. And, he’s ready 
to meet them as they arise. 

Through his service, your community has, in effect, 
the benefit of “a steel plant in every town.” That is 


his bright idea. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO (im 
WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STANDARD STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS \ 
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Grocer LECLERC 
Markdow 


erhead, 





offering staple groceries only 8% above 
cost. Today some 30 Leclerc-sponsored 
groceries are operating in Brittany, Nor- 
mandy and central France, and the move- 
ment is spreading over the nation, Re- 
cently, a rumor that a Leclerc 
about to be opened in Tours dropped food 
prices 20%. 

Friends at Court. France has long 
needed an apostle in the grocery business. 
With 300,000 food stores, enough to serve 
the U.S., with a population nearly four 
times as great, the French people are 
forced to pay among the highest food 
markups in the world. When Leclerc be- 
gan offering 20% off on staple groceries 
with up to 70% off on chocolates, razor 
blades and other specialties. his Lander- 

war to pro- 


store was 


neau went to 
tect their entrenched position. They first 
spread false rumors that he was a tool of 
the church, French labor unions or 
French employers’ federation. As custom- 
ers continued to crowd his store, increas- 
ing his sales from $26.000 to $700,000 a 
year, his competitors sent anonymous let- 
ters to authorities charging that he was 
cheating on taxes, underpaying his help. 
Revenue agents established that he owed 
no taxes, was paying high wages. 

His enemies figured out other ways to 
attack him, Wholesalers who had _pre- 
viously helped him asked him to take his 
business elsewhere. Said one: “I like your 
business, M. Leclerc, but every time I 
sell you 1,000,000 francs worth of goods, 
I lose 30 million in canceled orders else- 
where.” When things looked black, Le- 
clerc’s plight came to official attention in 
Paris. Economic Minister Antoine Pinay 
and other high officials saw in his crusade 
a way to raise French living standards 
without causing an inflationary wage in- 
crease, which they knew would only be 
soaked up in higher prices. The De Gaulle 


competitors 


the 
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government used its emergency powers 
to pass a law making it a six-month jail 
offense for a wholesaler to discriminate 
against a retailer. 

Oysters & Leclerc. Last September au- 


thorities in Grenoble (pop. 140,000) in- 


vited Benefactor Leclerc to open a store 
there to force down food prices, among 
the highest in France. Within a month the 
Leclerc store was doing a monthly busi- 
ness of $60,000, improving the diet of 
Grenoble families with such unaccustomed 
luxuries as imported fresh oysters at 42¢ 
a dozen, against the usual price of $1.43. 
Promptly, competitors encircled Leclerc’s 
with six new cut-price outlets, 
dropped his volume to $24,000 a month. 
Said Leclerc: “I did not come 
make money but to bring down prices. 
Grenoble families are saving $160,000 a 
year through new lower prices.’ To any 
Frenchman wanting to open a Leclerc- 
style store, he will teach his selling meth- 
ods free. His only requirement: they must 
agree to hold to his policy of low over- 
head, minimum profit. 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Odorless Odor Killer. A deodorant that 
has no smell of its own, but kills any oth- 
er odor by smothering it through a chem- 
ical reaction, will be put on the market 
soon by the McGraw-Edison Co. Used in 
a water solution, the chemical is now be- 
ing distributed for use in hospitals and 
morgues by National Cylinder Gas Divi- 
sion of Chemetron Corp. Price: go¢ for a 
7-0z. aerosol can. 

Cold Seat. A portable car seat 
keeps the motorist cool by forcing a draft 
of air under and behind him will be put 
on sale by Comfort Conditioning, Inc. of 
Norfolk. Built like a conventional summer 
car-seat pad, the cooler has a four-blade 
fan in a steel housing, draws its power 
from the dashboard cigarette-lighter out- 
let. Price: $19.95. 

Motor Scooter. Harley-Davidson Mo- 
tor Co. will introduce its first Topper 
motor scooter with a two-cycle engine that 
delivers 7 h.p. Scooter has a top speed of 
so m.p.h., features a fully automatic trans- 
mission and fuel tar 
that holds for 150 mil 
Price: $430. 

Artificial-Respiration Tube. An S- 
shaped plastic tube for mouth-to-mouth 
artificial respiration was put on sale by 
Johnson & Johnson. Designed to revive 
unconscious victims of near drowning, 
electric shock or similar accidents, the 
mouth-to-mouth-tube method of artificial 
respiration has been adopted by the U.S. 
Army. Price: $1. 

Darkroom Short Cut. A 
photo-developing solution that 
the three sey 
ly used (developer, stop-bath, hypo) is 
being sold by Manhattan’s Cormac Chem- 
ical Corp. Called Cormac Unibath, it 
cuts development time to six minutes v. 
current 45 minutes. Price: $2.25 a pint, 
comparable to price of developer and 
hypo together. 
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YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD GENIE 


-your steel distributor - 
works his magic by bringing 
you these Republic Products 


FLAT ROLLED 
PRODUCTS 


Steel sheets for air con- 
ditioning—or to start a 
production job. Hot and 
Cold Rolled Sheets 
and Strip, Galvanized, 
Electro-Plated, and 
Stainless Steel. 





BARS 


Hot Rolled and Cold 
Finished Bars in Carbon, 
Alloy, and Stainless 
Steel. The sizes and 
shapes your machine 
shop uses—or your 
plant manager needs for 
8 production run. 





PIPE AND 
TUBING 


Steel Pipe, Plastic Pipe, 
Plastic-Coated Steel 
Pipe — Standard Pipe, 
Line Pipe, Oil Country 
Goods — Stainless 
Steel Pipe, Boiler and 
Heat Exchanger Tubes, 
Mechanical Tubing, 
Electrical Raceways. 





WIRE 
PRODUCTS 


Woven Wire Fencing and 
Barbed Wire. Automatic 
Baler Wire for high- 
speed balers. 









FASTENERS 


Awide line of Bolts and 
Nuts from the more 
than 20,000 standard 
shapes and sizes reg- 
ularly produced by 


- / 
es Republic. Republic Wire 


| Nails and Staples, too. 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


REDISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO LOCAL NEEDS 


oa 


| IS THE ESSENCE OF DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE 
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MEDICINE 





Hormones & Disease 


New approaches to the control of a 
variety of diseases, using chemical vari- 
ants of the body’s natural hormones, were 
reported last week by research teams from 
Manhattan's Sloan-Kettering Institute. 

Trickiest of the hormones has been the 
one secreted by the pituitary gland, which 
stimulates growth. Overproduction in child- 
hood makes a giant. In the adult it can 
cause acromegaly (a localized form of 
gigantism, with enlargement of the jaw 
and extremities), can also aggravate dia- 
betes and may speed the spread of cancer 
originating in the breast. Hitherto, the 
only way to halt the effects of growth 
hormone was to destroy the pituitary by 
radiation or surgery (Time, May 16, 
1955). But Drs. Martin Sonenberg and 
William Money described a new gimmick 
that has worked in animals: they treat 
growth hormone (from cattle) with acetic 
anhydride, inject the resulting acetylated 
compound into rats. It appears to be 
taken up by the animals’ systems in a 
way that blocks the effects of their own 
growth hormone. This beef-gland product 
does not work in man, but the researchers 
are trying to get human growth hormone 
and treat it the same way. 

There was no such animal-human bar- 
rier in the work of team members headed 
by Dr. Leon Hellman. They were dealing 
with the breakdown products of natural 
human hormones as they go through the 
metabolic cycle. From the breakdown of 
testosterone and related hormones the re- 
searchers found two potent derivatives: 
androsterone and etiocholanolone, with 
properties different from those of their 
parent substances. Example: androsterone 
lowers the level of circulating cholesterol 
(though testosterone may raise it), may 
thus be useful in combating atherosclero- 
sis and reducing the danger of heart 
attacks and many etiocholano- 












strokes; 
lone triggers a rise in body temperature 
may be involved in mysterious 
and some rheumatic diseases. 

Equally surprising was the finding that 
the body’s output and metabolism of 
these substances depend on how well the 
thyroid gland is functioning. This close 
relationship between two supposedly dis- 
tinct systems had not been suspected. A 
significant item; the body’s output of 
androsterone declines with advancing 
years. This may explain why some dis- 
eases increase in old age, and suggests a 
clue to ways of slowing them down. 


Handicap Winner 

“I lead an ordinary life doing ordi- 
nary things,”’ said the short, sandy-haired 
woman waiting to be called as an honored 
guest to the platform in Washington’s 
resplendent Departmental Auditorium last 
week. “I’m just doing what other people 
are doing.’’ Dr. Anne Carlsen, 43, was 
right in a way. She just does “what other 
people are doing,” but with a difference: 
she does it with no arms, and with artifi- 
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Dr. Cartsen & Pupits 
Ordinary with a difference. 


cial legs. The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped could have found no more logical 
recipient for its annual trophy award to 
the “Handicapped American of the Year.” 

When Anne Carlsen was born in Grants- 
burg, Wis., she had only stubs of arms 
ending above the elbow, her right leg 
ended above the knee, and the left was 
malformed, ending in a clubfoot. Left 


motherless at four, Anne got tireless en- 
couragement from her father, an elder sis- 
ter and four brothers. On a coaster wagon 





James F. Coyne 
Dr. MAXWELL FINLAND 


More real than relative. 





she learned to take part in a modified 
version of baseball. At eight she was pro- 
nounced ready for school, but only after 
a psychologist had gone over her and sol- 
emnly pronounced her “educable.” Anne 
raced through two grades a year. 

Kids Are Kinder. There was time out 
for a long hospital siege, to straighten 
out the contractures in Anne’s one knee. 
She went home able to walk, but only 
with a device so clumsy that she soon 
discarded it. When she was in_ high 
school, her left leg was amputated below 
the knee. Then, with artificial legs and 
crutches, Anne could really walk. But as 
she advanced to college (St. Paul's Luther 
Junior College and the University of Min- 
nesota), Anne found it harder to win 
acceptance than it had been among young 
children, and harder still to get the 
training she wanted to make her self- 
supporting as a teacher. 

After discouraging years of baby-sitting 
and of writing, which brought only re- 
jection slips, Anne Carlsen got the break 
she longed for: a chance to teach at a 
special school for crippled children in 
Fargo, N. Dak. The children, she found, 
quickly adjusted to her multiple handi- 
caps, soon seemed not to notice them. 
Summer studies won her an M.A., and in 
1949 Anne Carlsen got her Ph.D. in edu- 
cation from Minnesota. The next year 
Dr. Carlsen moved in as superintendent 
of the Crippled Children’s School, which 
had moved to Jamestown, N. Dak. 

Driving Is More Fun. There she lives 
alone in a two-room apartment over the 
school. The one thing she leaves to others 
is cooking. In the office she usually dic- 
tates letters, though she has learned to 
write—far more legibly than most people 
with normal hands—with a special pen 
hooked to her stump. Dr. Carlsen attends 
conventions all over the country, travel- 
ing easily by plane or train if it is too 
far to drive. But driving she loves, in a 
car with special controls, like those for 
handicapped veterans. “It’s the only thing 
I’m proud of,’ she says. And since Dr. 
Carlsen got her license in 1954, she has 
safely driven 42,000 miles. 

But when Vice President Richard Nixon 
presented the trophy last week, Dr. Carl- 
sen had no hands to receive it. Nixon held 
it while, with good poise on her crutches, 
she made an apt acceptance speech. 


Mixed Blessing 

Physicians who are overconfident of 
germ-killing wonder drugs are living in 
a fool’s paradise where their patients may 
die. This is a favorite theme of Boston's 
Dr. Maxwell Finland. Most doctors have 
rationalized that, although the sulfas and 
antibiotics let some resistant microbes 
slip by, they save so many lives that 
their occasional failures stand out more. 
The “increase” in such cases, they argue, 
is only relative, not real. Last week Dr. 
Finland attacked this defense. In his sad- 
dest jeremiad yet, he asserted that the 
anti-microbial drugs have caused an ac- 
tual increase in severe infections and 
deaths from some hitherto harmless or 
uncommon germs. 
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To document his conclusion, Dr. Fin- 
land told the Association of American 
Physicians, he and two colleagues (Dr. 
Wilfred F. Jones Jr. and Research Tech- 
nician Mildred W. Barnes) spent three 
years poring over the records of 10,000 
patients who had severe infections at the 
time of death in Boston City Hospital. 
The researchers covered 24 years, begin- 
ning with 1935, to get data before the 
first sulfa changed the picture (1937). 
Deaths caused by bacterial infections in 
the bloodstream dropped steadily until 
1947, they found. Since then, the rate 
has stayed low or dropped further for 
deaths caused by pneumococci and the 
dreaded streptococci—the organisms most 
vulnerable to sulfas and antibiotics. But 
in these twelve years there has been an 
absolute increase in deaths from other 
bacteria. 

Among the worst offenders, said Dr. 
Finland, is Pseudomonas aeruginosa, or 
the “blue-pus organism,”’ which nowadays 
crops up more often and with greater 
virulence. Surprisingly, another problem 
microbe is Aerobacter aerogenes, found 
naturally on many food plants and in 
water and milk, as well as in mar 
tive tract. Once rated almost harmless 
it is now a killer. In sum, optimists who 
think it is old-fashioned nonsense to talk 
about fatal “blood poisoning” are wrong. 
There are now more deaths from septi- 
cemia than there were before the anti- 
biotic age, said Dr. Finland. 


s diges- 





Capsules 


@ For a crash program to nip a de- 
veloping polio epidemic, a U.S. Public 
Health Service team recommends quick 
inoculation of the unvaccinated with a 
whopping shot of Salk vaccine—r1o 
or ten times the dose now given in each 
of three injections. In the New England 
Journal of Medicine they report no ill 
effects from such doses in volunteers, and 
much quicker development of immunity. 
@ If heavy smokers fear lung cancer, they 
do a good job of covering up, researchers 
found in a Lansing ( Mich.) survey. Most 
smokers know more than nonsmokers 
about the cigarette-cancer link, but stub- 
bornly maintain a breezy optimism. Those 
who have been scared enough to switch 
to filters are even more illogical: only 
20% admit that they think the filters 
may help to prevent cancer. 

@ Reginald Taylor, 58, got typhoid fever 
in Australia 30 years ago. Back in Britain 
after a good recovery, he almost forgot 
it—until last year, when his three children 
got sick and Taylor was found to be a 
male “Typhoid Mary.” Fired from his 
job as a batman at an infantry school, 
Taylor was forbidden to get near food 
intended for others, found his employ- 
ment card marked in warning red, could 
not get a job. Last month he agreed to 
the standard operation that too many 
typhoid carriers refuse (though it does 
not always work)—removal of the gall 
bladder. Last week, pronounced typhoid 
free, Taylor downed a few pints of bitter 
at the corner local, said: “I feel as if 
I'd come out of jail.” 
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SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


CURRENTLY 


AY 4: 


—WITH MONEY INSURED | 
BY U. S. GOV'T AGENCY 


Dissatisfied with low interest on your 
money? Worried about the stock mar- 
ket? Want 4%—with safety of principal 
insured by a U Government agency? 
Then Insured Savings Associations de- 
serve your careful consideration. The 
Robbins free “Special Report,” answers 
vital questions as: 












* How you can place $100 to $1,000,000 or 
more—100% insured against any loss by | 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corp. 

* Which Associations pay highest dividends 
on insured money? | 

* Should you insist on insurance for your 
money? Why? 

* Which Associctions pay dividends quar- 
terly—which semi-annually? 

* Which Associations require funds to be 
received on or by the 10th—which by the 
15th—to start earning dividends as of the 
Ist of that month? 

* Which Association pays dividends from day 
check is received -to date of withdrawal? 

* Let dividends accumulate? Spend them? 

© Why have over 19,000,000 individuals like 
yourself, corporations, churches, colleges, 
credit and labor unions, trust and welfare 
funds opened accounts in Savings Associ- 
ations? 

* How to pick Associations best for you, 

* For years thousands have used our free 
services, Why? 

* How easy it is to open an account—add to 
it—withdraw from it. 


$23,000,000 now being placed daily 
in Saving & Loan Associations. 


a FREE REPORT —————, 

| TO: B. RAY ROBBINS CO., INC., DEPT. W-56 | | 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, Tel: PE-6-1912 | 

| Gentlemen: Send free copy of Special | 
Report plus list of Insured Savings As- | 

| sociations currently paying 4%. 


I © Personal, Joint or Trust Funds H 
| O Corporate or Institutional Funds 
Name | 
| Address ! 
je: 

City. vA State 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The Roof (De Sica; Trans-Lux) is one 


of the few memorable films produced in 
almost a decade by the once-daring Italian 
movie industry. In ailing postwar Italy, 
cinema was briefly practiced as a kind of 
social medicine. But the would-be healers 
prescribed such a bitter pill—neorealism 
—that the public refused to swallow it; 
most of the famed Italian films of the late 
"40S won rave reviews but lost money. In 
this picture, made in 1956, the ablest of 
the neorealists—Director Vittorio De Sica 
and Scriptwriter Cesare Zavattini, who 


Patiotti & Listuzzi 1n “Roor” 
Far from a bitter pill. 


together produced Shoeshine and The Bi- 
cycle Thief—sweeten their pill to the 
public taste. Yet under the sugar-coating 
of a story of young love, there is still 
strong medicine: a calmly factual picture 
of how ordinary working people live in 
the midst of Rome's (and much of the 
world’s ) housing shortage. 

In The Roof, they live like animals. 
When Natale (Giorgio Listuzzi), a $1.50- 
a-day hod carrier, marries Luisa (Gabriella 
Pallotti), he takes her home to a two- 
room apartment owned by his brother-in- 
law and already occupied by four adults 
and three children. The newlyweds man- 
age to fit their bed into a corner of the 
smaller room which they share with Na- 
tale’s parents and his sister, who turns out 
to be a peeping tomboy. Some nights, 
just to get a little privacy, the honey- 
mooners sneak out and make love in the 
side yard. In this human hutch—with its 
clutter of furniture, racket of children and 
queues for the toilet-—tempers are often 
short. Before long, hard words pass, and 
Natale, in a rage, packs up and moves out. 

He soon realizes what a fool he has 
been: Luisa is pregnant, and they have 


nowhere to go. In desperation, Natale 
decides to build one of the “abusive dwell- 
ings’—one-room squatter shacks—that 
spring up overnight on empty lots in 
Rome, and may not legally be torn down 
if they have a door and a roof by the time 
the police arrive in the morning. The rest 
of the picture describes the young couple’s 
struggle to acquire by criminal conspir- 
acy what De Sica obviously feels to be 
theirs by natural right: a roof over their 
heads. 

In elevation and intensity, The Roof 
falls short of the best neorealistic films, 
but in technical skill and in the subtlety 
with which it makes its points it ranks 
among the finest. Director De Sica hu- 
manizes the harsh material of the story 
with his easy gaiety and gentle humor, 
masterfully plays the Svengali to his pick- 
up cast of raw amateurs—whom he in- 
spires not to act but to live out their 
feelings with an artless art. Essentially, 
Neorealists De Sica and Zavattini have 
not changed their cinematic method, but 
they seem to have revised their social 
and moral philosophy. In their earlier 
films they raged at social injustice. In 
The Roof they are not really angry. In- 
stead of asking the spectator to hate the 
world, they help him to love the people 
it hurts. 


Al Capone (Burrows-Ackerman; Allied 
Artists) is amusing proof of the old saw 
that each generation rewrites history in its 
own image. In the lurid cinemythology 
of the '30s, Capone was glorified by Paul 
Muni (Scarface), Edward G. Robinson 
(Little Caesar) and James Cagney (Pub- 
lic Enemy) as a snap-brim Satan. In the 
sober retrospect of the ‘sos, he is reduced 
by Rod Steiger to a mere white-collar, 
clean-desk psychopath—a sort of organ- 
ization maniac. 

The story starts as Prohibition begins. 
The booze business is booming, and there 
is plenty of dirty work to be done. No- 
body does it quite so well as young Al 
Capone, an up-and-coming junior exec on 
the payroll of a Chicago racketeer named 
Johnny Torrio. When the aging Torrio 
retires, Scarface Al inherits the South 
Side, begins to expand the old firm. With 
appallingly creative criminality, he buys 
up the mayor and city council, rational- 
izes his rackets (gambling, prostitution, 
protection, beer and whisky manufacture 
and distribution) with the help of college- 
trained efficiency experts. At 28, he is the 
J. P. Morgan of the U.S. underworld, with 
a gross income of $2,000,000 a week and 
a private army of 700 men. 

Capone’s collapse is as swift as his 
climb, The St. Valentine's Day massacre 
of seven of “Bugs” Moran’s*boys in a 
North Side garage, followed by the killing 
of a corrupt Chicago Tribune reporter— 
named Jake Lingle in real life, Mack 
Keely (Martin Balsam) in the movie— 
shocks Chicago’s voters. In 1931 a reform 
slate is elected, and in 1932 Capone is put 
away for eleven years on a federal income 
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Facing Facts on 
Foreign Affairs 


-" Chalmers M. Roberts is foreign 
: affairs reporter for The Wash- 
' ington Post. During the past 
5 seven years he has covered the 
Berlin and Geneva Conferences, 
the Geneva Summit and Foreign 
Ministers Meetings and the Lon- 
don, Ottawa and Bermuda Con- 
ferences. 


Roberts’ exclusive and compre- 
hensive disclosure of the Gaither 
Report in 1957 was the most sig- 
nificant story to come out of 


the Raymond Clapper Award for 
“intensive and knowledgeable re- 
porting.” 


Roberts’ uncanny skill in ob- 
taining the facts, in arranging 
a long train of events into proper 
order, in spotting important but 
neglected news and writing inter- 
pretive comment has brought him 
wide acclaim and high respect 
from Capitol Hill to Embassy 
Row. He is another reason why 
The Washington Post has 50% 
more readers than any other 
Washington paper and is quoted 
more in the Congressional Record 
than the other two Washington 
papers combined. 


The Washington Post 


Times Berald 


435,000 Sunday Circulation 
390,000 Daily Circulation 
National Representatives: 

Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 





tax rap. Released from stir after seven 
years, he dies in 1947 of what the picture 
prissily describes as “an incurable disease” 
(it was last-stage syphilis). His monu- 
ment: the vast crime cartel that has since 
expanded into “The Syndicate System.” 
In general, the story sticks reasonably 
close to the shameful truth, and the 
scriptwriters (Malvin Wald and Henry 
Greenberg) pass up most of the obvious 


Born. To Philip Crosby, 24, son of 
Bing, twin brother of Dennis, and Sandra 
Jo Drummond, 20: their first child, a 
daughter; in Hollywood. Name: Dixie Lee 
(after Philip's late mother). Weight: 5 
Ibs. 13 02. 


Married. Julie Andrews, 23, peaches- 
and-cream-cheeked British star of My 
Fair Lady and The Boy Friend, whose airy 
musicomedy elegance showed through both 
cockney grime and flapper apparel; and 
Scene Designer Tony Walton, 24, a child- 
hood sweetheart; in Weybridge, England. 


Married. Vivian Blaine, 37, wide-eyed 
actress (“Miss Adelaide” of Guys and 
Dolls on both stage and screen); and 
Milton R. Rackmil, 56, president of Decca 


| Records and Universal Pictures; both for 





the second time; in Manhattan. 


Died. Edward Owen Cerf, 41, assistant 
managing editor of Lire, onetime senior 
editor of Lire, onetime senior editor 
of Time; by his own hand (gunshot); in 
Manhattan. Chicago-born, Oregon-reared 
Ed Cerf joined Tre as a writer after grad- 
uation from Princeton in 1940, the next 
year went into the Marine Corps, fought 
at Tarawa, Guadalcanal, Iwo Jima, by 


| war’s end had risen to the rank of major. 


Washington that year. It won him | 


Died. Alfred Howard Fuller, 46, presi- 
dent of the Fuller Brush Co., son of the 
founder (who is now chairman of the 
board); in an auto accident that also 
killed his wife; near Hawthorne, Nevada. 
At 30, Fuller took command of the com- 
pany’s 108 branches and 6,500 dealers, in- 
troduced the Fuller Brush Woman to sell 
soaps and cosmetics. 


Died. Donald Aubrey Quarles, 64, U.S. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; of a heart 
attack; in Washington (see NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS ). 


Died. Crisanto Cardinal Luque, 70, ag- 
gressive, socially conscious Roman Catho- 
lic cardinal, first to be named in Colombia, 
who acidly attacked and helped unseat 
Colombia's corrupt Dictator Gustavo Ro- 
jas Pinilla (1953-57); of a lung hemor- 
rhage; in Bogota, Colombia. 


Died. Samuel John Gurney Hoare, 
Viscount Templewood, 79, longtime Brit- 
ish diplomat, who excelled in tennis, often 
bumbled in diplomacy; of a heart attack; 
in London, As Foreign Secretary in 1935, 





Mi LEST O-NCES 


opportunities for the sick-thrill sort of 
violence. The rogues’ gallery—Murvyn 
Vye as Bugs Moran, Nehemiah Persoff as 
Johnny Torrio, Lewis Charles as Hymie 
Weiss—is unusually photogenic. In the 
title role, rubber-faced Rod Steiger pre- 
sents a startling physical likeness to Gang- 
ster Capone but in bestial force the actor 
comes about as close to the original as a 
tomcat does to a tiger. 


he engineered with wily French Foreign 
Minister Pierre Laval the notorious pact 
that surrendered a fifth of besieged Ethio- 
pia to Mussolini. Forced by public out- 
rage to resign, he bounced back to office 
under Neville Chamberlain, backed Cham- 
berlain’s Munich appeasement because he 
felt it would intimidate Russia, “He 
passes,” someone said, “from experience 
to experience, like Boccaccio’s virgin, with- 
out discernible effect upon his condition.” 


Died. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 80, aris- 
tocratic, stiff-collared Argentine diplomat, 
only South American to win the Nobel 
Peace Prize (in 1936, for his work in end- 
ing the three-year-old Chaco War between 
Bolivia and Paraguay); of influenza; in 
Buenos Aires. 


Died. Myron C. Taylor, 85, industrial- 
ist, philanthropist, representative to the 
Vatican for Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man; of pneumonia; in Manhattan. Ready 
to retire at 50 from a successful business 
career as a textile executive, Taylor was 
launched on a second career by his friend 
J. P. Morgan, who urged him to go to 
work for U.S. Steel. He cleared the cor- 
poration of a $340 million bonded debt in 
time to withstand the Depression. Famed 
for his diplomacy in labor relations, Epis- 
copalian Taylor was appointed F.D.R.’s 
special envoy to the Vatican in 1939, a 
post he served for ten years with dig- 
nity and tact in spite of Protestant carp- 
ing at home. 


Died. Sir Ibrahim, 85, fabulously 
wealthy, fun-loving Sultan of Johore; in 
London (see ForeicN News). 


Died. Georges Cardinal Grente, 86, one 
of France's eight cardinals, member 
of the French Academy, author (The Life 
and Passion of Jeanne d’Arc), worker in 
the French Resistance movement in World 
War II; of influenza; in Le Mans, France, 
where he served as archbishop. 


Died. William Ford, 87, younger broth- 
er of the original Henry; of a heart attack; 
in Detroit. William resembled brother 
Henry in appearance only. When Henry 
left for the city, William stayed on the 
farm. “I have no use for cars except as 
something to ride in,” said William, and 
when his tractor sales agency went bank- 
rupt in the Depression, he was as good as 
his word, asked no help from his multi- 
millionaire brother and got none. 
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Applying Rust-Oleum Aluminum 
finish coating over the Rust-Oleum 
primer for lasting beauty. 





Stopping rust with Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer applied over sound rusted surface. 





Attractive Rust-Oleum Machinery Tanks, towers, and other metal 
and Implement Finishes beautify as surfaces thot ore subject to constant 
they protect construction equipment exposure to the elements need 
and form machinery. Rust-Oleum's lasting protection, 
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How the Rust-Oleum system Stops Rust and provides lasting beauty! 


The Rust-Oleum system saves man-hours, money, and metal on 
tanks, machinery, equipment, stacks, boilers, structural steel, et 

If the surfaces are rusted—simply scrape and wirebrush to remove 
rust scale and loose rust — then brush Rust-Oleum 769 Damp- 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining sound rusted surface. 
The specially-processed fish oil vehicle in the primer penetrates 
rust to bare metal while the surface film dries to a firm, durable 
coating. Follow-up with your desired Rust-Oleum finish color for 
lasting beauty against sun, fumes, heat, moisture, and weathering. 
You cut costly surface preparations and you stop rust in the color 
of your choice — with the Rust-Oleum system of primer and finish 
coat! Try Rust-Oleum soon — in your plant or around your home. 
Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks. At nearby 


paint, hardware, and lumber dealers for homeowner use. 


“ | RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

>) | 2404 Ookton Street * Evanston, Illinois 
| Please send me the following information on 
| 
| 


Rust-Oleum oat no cost of obligation 


Complete literoture with color charts and oppli- 
cations 
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Empty or loaded, 
this handsome pick-up 


performs with the same 





get-up-and-go. Its spirited 
205-horsepower V-8 
handles capacity loads 
with pep and zip to spare. 
Try this comfortable 
Sweptline . . . it has the 
ride and handling you'd expect 
in a passenger car. Let your 
Dodge dealer show you it’s 
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Another Dodge Truck exclusive—just This lively 205-hp. V-8 masters any load, / More payload space than in any pick-up. 
push the button and away you go! j any road. And on thrifty regular gas! / Save trips and time by hauling more each trip! 
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Hero Unashamed 


THe War Memoirs of CHARLES DE 
Gautte: Unity 1942-1944 (378 pp.|— 
Simon & Schuster ($6). 





Most of the great figures of World War 
II have now written their memoirs, and 
most of the books are touched with a let- 
bygones-be-bygones air that often puts 
the reader at one remove from reality. 
Not so The War Memoirs of Charles de 
Gaulle. His love of country, his ego, his 
antipathies, his glory in victory stand from 
the page like freshly stirred passions. A 
decade and a half later, perhaps he alone 
of the surviving architects of victory could 
write without embarrassment a_ passage 
such as this: “Since each of all those here 
had chosen Charles de Gaulle in his heart 
as the refuge against his agony and the 
symbol of his hopes, we must permit the 
man to be seen, familiar and fraternal, in 
order that at this sight the national unity 
should shine forth.” 

Symbol of unity he certainly was, but 
familiar never, and fraternal only under a 
massive reserve that not even his closest 
associates could penetrate. 

This second volume of his brilliantly 
written Memoirs (the third and last is 
promised for 1960) has the same theme 
as the first: Charles de Gaulle is France: 
France is Charles de Gaulle. A_ little 
known army career man who expatriated 
himself to London in 1940, condemned 
to death by the Vichy government, he 
worked and dreamed toward one shining 
vision: France, risen from the shame of 
defeat under the leadership of General de 
Gaulle. If he does not hestitate to take the 
role of hero, neither does he back off from 
naming his villains: Britain's Churchill 
and Macmillan, the U.S.’s Franklin Roose- 
velt and Robert Murphy. His book is a 
step-by-step account (1942-44) of how he 
frustrated what he regarded as his allies’ 
machinations to use France for their own 
political purposes. 

Given De Gaulle’s fierce intransigence, 
it is not hard to appreciate the annoyance 
of Churchill, F.D.R. and, later. Harry 
Truman. To them, and especially to 
F.D.R., he was an intractable beggar in 
the name of a beaten and dishonored na- 
tion. According to him, it was Roosevelt, 
“now fulfilling his destiny, impelled as he 
was by the secret admonition of death” 
who was determined that France “should 
recognize him | meaning Roosevelt 
savior and arbiter.” Churchill he sees as 


as its 


an American pawn, whose irascihility 
could make him say furiously to De 
Gaulle: “You claim to be France! You 


are not France! I do not recognize you as 
France!” And Eisenhower, whom he ad- 
mired, was a man who sympathized with 
De Gaulle, but “complied, yielding to 
Roosevelt's authority, influenced by the 
advisers the latter sent to him, spied on 
by his peers—his rivals . . .” 

It is hard not to sympathize with De 
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De GAULte at Berrut* 
What he demanded, he was. 


Gaulle’s aims. difficult not to admire his 
fight against fearsome odds. Perhaps he 
failed to see clearly enough the U.S. and 
British difficulties, but to him it was al- 
ways France first. What is surprising is 
De Gaulle’s charity toward his old an- 
tagonists. F.D.R., Pétain and a few lesser 
lights come off badly to the end. But even 
in the case of so unpleasant a figure as 
double-dealing Pierre Laval, De Gaulle 
searches for understanding: “Laval had 
played. He had lost. He had the courage 
to admit that he must answer for the 
consequences he sought, somehow 
to serve his country. Let that be left to 
his credit!” 

De Gaulle shows proudly and clearly 


Mrs. Wi 
MapamMe Dt 
What wives are supposed to be. 


am R. Timken Collection 
Barry 


how, when the time came near war's end to 
rescue France, he demanded and won the 
right to be what he had always said he 
was: the symbol of French rebirth. The 
De Gaulle who now once again heads his 
country is recognizable as the unashamed 
hero, who in this book describes his task 
at the moment of personal victory :“Grad- 
ually, the call was heard. Slowly, severely, 
unity was forged. Now the people and the 
leader, helping each other, were to begin 
the journey to salvation.” 


Affair of State 


Du Barry (320 ¢ 
—Lippincott ($6). 


“He rises at 11,” wrote a diarist of 
Louis XV, “and leads a useless life.” But 
Louis’ notion of ruling France by divine 
right was to titillate his courtiers with a 
succession of diabolic wrongs, and his af- 
fairs of state were not the kind that re- 
quired early rising. His first three official 
mistresses were sisters named De Nesle. 
who fought each other like wolverines 
and for a while it looked as if another 
De Nesle sister would claw her way to 
favor. The fourth of Louis’ “left-hand 
queens” was the spectacular Madame 
de Pompadour—beautiful, witty, accom- 
plished, meddlesome and frigid—who di- 
verted the King, and a considerable por- 
tion of his cash, for 20 years, The pret- 
tiest and most appealing of the lot came 
last. Said the aging royal rake after he 
met 25-year-old Madame du Barry in 
1768: “She makes me forget that soon I 
will be 60.” 

In 18th century France, writes His- 
torian Loomis in this biography of the 
King’s last courtesan, it was as natural 








\—Stanley Loomis 
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| for a girl to dream of being mistress to 
the King as it is today for a Vassar fresh- 
man to aspire to the profession of sales 
manager or efficiency expert. Low-born 
Jeanne Bécu, who became Madame du 
Barry training for the job by the 
time she was 20. Jeanne Bécu’s mother 
Was a seamstress and part-time prosti- 
tute who “either unable or unwilling 
to offer any suggestions as to who exactly 
the baby’s father might have been.’ 
ably. according to Biographer Loomis, he 
was a monk named Gomard. 

Eminently Salable. At any rate, Jeanne 
showed an early fondness for religion, and 
trom seven to 16 she was a model student 
at the convent of Saint-Aure, in Paris. 
This period was her last placid 
one; within months after she left the con- 
vent she accused by an outraged 
mother of seducing her son, a hairdresser. 
She clerked for a time in a millinery shop 


was 


was 


Prob- 


almost 


was 


then began following her lifework in ear- 
nest. Jeanne kept her name off the police 
records of professional doxies, but, Loo- 
mis notes, “it was no frightened virgin 


who finally fluttered into the embraces of 
the King of France.” 

The who helped Jeanne overcome 
any fright that remained was Count Jean 
du Barry, a ragtag who was, in 
the author's “brazenly un- 
scrupulous a wencher, a fop 
18th century rake that 
1 caricature.” He was, in 


man 


aristocrat 
description 
i cardsharp 
the 
almost 


so perfectly 


he seems 


fact, a Pygmalion among pimps who regu- 
larly took in likely young girls and taught 
them the social and the sinful graces. 
When he begins to weary of a woman he 
invariably sells her off.” a police report 
observes. “But it must be admitted that 


he is and his merchandise 
Is eminently salable.” 
The outfitted 
with clothes. carriage 
her Versailles, 


court was no problem. 


connoisseur 
count Jeanne lavishly 
and diamonds. sent 
Admission to the 
Any person who 


on to 


was decently dressed could wander about 
and enjoy such spectacles as the King 
eating or, when it happened, the Queen 


giving birth to a child.” In a remarkably 
short time Versailles had a new spectacle. 
Married hurriedly to the count’s bumpkin 


| brother (it would have been improper for 


| a lady of the court to be unmarried), 
Madame du Barry was installed as the 
Favorite. 


Image of Woman. Her six-year reign— 
cut short when the rickety old royal satyr 
died of smallpox in 1774—was a tangle of 
intrigue and a grievous drain on the treas- 
ury, but on both counts it was less of a 
disaster than Pompadour’s rule. Du Barry 
bought jewels almost daily, unconcerned 

housewife shopping for turnips, but 
Pompadour, “with all the fervor of a sub- 
urban clubwoman supporting a Worthy 
Cause,” had prodded her weak-willed King 
into the ruinous Seven Years’ War. The 
new mistress was kindly and held few 
grudges, and her involvements in petti- 
coat politics were minor. 

“Never,” writes Author Loomis of 
Louis’ “have so few talked so well. 
What was said was not important. How it 
was said was all. The mind was exercised, 


court 
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How swift the change from baby to 
boy. And then to man. How many situa- 


tions he'll have to ‘face up to” along 
the way. 


One situation he need never face is that 
of being forced to plan his financial se- 
curity without life insurance. For today, 
you can give the child you love the gift of 
guaranteed insurability. 


Through a Massachusetts Mutual policy 
with our new Insurability Protection Agree- 
ment, you can guarantee him the future avail- 
ability of up to $60,000 in additional life 
insurance—regardless of his future health 
or occupation. 

Think what this guarantee can mean to 
your child in the years ahead—when he 
has his own family’s security to safeguard. 

And if you a¥* a young man with a grow- 
ing income and a growing family, think 


how wise it would be to protect your own 
eligibility for life insurance through our 
new Insurability Protection Agreement. 


Insurability protection costs only a few 
extra pennies a thousand—and is available 
with most new policies of $5,000 or more, 
issued up to age 37. For full information, 
call your Massachusetts Mutual man or our 
General Agent, listed under Massachusetts 
Mutual in your phone book. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Y  WSoernnann 
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New drafting medium with 
miraculous permanence, 
stability and toughness 


A dramatic new Dietzgen product, Ageproof 
transparent drafting film, in economical .002” 
and .003” thicknesses, give industry the finest 
low-cost, time-resistant drafting medium ever 
offered. 

The new Mylar* based medium is designed 
to resist rough handling, deterioration from 
moisture, heat or age. Severe testing has 
proved the new product's ability to retain 
transparency, reasonable dimensional stabil- 
ity, flexibility despite rough handling, repro- 
duction wear and tear and the ravages of time. 

Your important and valuable drawings on 
new Ageproof drafting film will be as clear 
and useful years from now as they are today. 

Write for free samples of this remarkable 
Dietzgen product. ... Ageproof Drafting Film 
today. *DuPont trademark 
EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: Chicago + New York 
New Orleans + San Francisco + Los Angeles 

Calgary 
Sales Offices and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 





STEEL POWER CENTER 
GOLF BALL 


“INCREASES 
distance! 


— REDUCES 
| hooks and 
slices!” 
Jimmy Demaret 
Master's Champion 
3 TIMES 
SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 
FIRST FLIGHT CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NEW 


FROM 


TUMS 


6 ROLL 
CARRIER 
PACK 


49¢ 
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pack 
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aS Comremts 

6-10¢ ROLLS | 
| of TUMS ead | free metal 
| aie Metal Cartier | \\ 


carrier included 
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trained and respected by these people as 
is the body by the athlete.” The author's 
own use of words is hardly up to Ver- 
sailles’ athletic standards. But, eulogizing 
the woman who was to die on the guillo- 
tine two decades after her great days with 
Louis, Biographer Loomis is grandly and 
royally purple; “An accomplished courte- 
san is but she who can conform as closely 
as possible to man’s image of the perfect 
woman. Her function is to alleviate bore- 
dom, to amuse, beguile and sympathize 
as much as it is to arouse and assuage pas- 
sion. She is what wives are supposed to be 
but after a few years of marriage are not. 
She is a pearl beyond price.” 


"Father Tom" 


Genera SHERMAN's Son (276 pp.) 
Joseph T, Durkin, S.J.—Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy ($4.50). 

y | 


To the speaker's stand at the great Ex- 
position Hall at Omaha strode a spare 
erect man with snapping blue eyes and 
firm jaw, his quick step springing to the 
band’s blare of Marching Through Geor- 
gia. The date was June 1893. The speaker 
in the double identity that was the theme 
of his life, was 1) Thomas Ewing Sherman, 
eldest surviving son of General William 
Tecumseh Sherman, who had died but 
two years before; 2) the Rev. Thomas 
Ewing Sherman, a militant Jesuit, known 
to the lecture circuit as “Father Tom.” 
The Jesuit began to speak in bullet sen- 
“Tt Roman Catholic who 
planted the stars and stripes on the para- 
pets at Vicksburg . . . It was a Ro- 
man Catholic who led the dash- 
ing charge...” 

"People in Love."' How the son of Gen- 
eral Sherman, a nondenominational Prot 
estant who believed in “truth,” came to 
be a Jesuit spellbinder is told in this fas- 
cinating biography by Joseph T. Durkin 
himself a Jesuit and professor of Ameri- 
can history at Georgetown University. 
Tom Sherman, born in 1856, was brought 
up in St. Louis and Washington amid his 
father’s legend, but his Catholic mother 
Ellen Ewing Sherman, probably had the 
greater influence. Tom went to Yale, stud- 
ied law at St. Louis’ Washington Univer- 
sity, then abruptly informed his father 
that he was about to enter the Jesuit 
novitiate. “He was the keystone of my 
Arch,” General Sherman mourned bitterly 
“and his going away lets down the whole 
structure with a crash.’ Tom explained to 
the family: “People in love do strange 
things. Having a vocation is like being in 
love only more so, as there is no love so 
absorbing, so deep and so lasting as that 
of the creature for the Creator.” 

As Tom moved toward his ordination 
as a priest, he began to sound more and 
more like the general's son. ‘National 
spirit will always be associated with the 
national arms,”’ he proclaimed. “I should 
like to see all schools flying the national 
colors.” He also said: “Order is heaven’s 


tences. was a 


most 


first law and man’s last and to restore 
it in a few spots of earth takes greater 


exercise of divine power than to create 
a million worlds.” 





J. Carbutt 
SHERMAN & Son 
God's war can be hell. 


"| Will Obey." After his father’s death 
in 1891, he seemed to rededicate himself, 
in a to the Sherman tradition. He 
attended Army of the Tennessee reunions, 
took such tough stands on national issues 
—*Socialism asks us to vote for the dis- 
honor of our mothers’; “The man who 
shoots an anarchist on sight is a public 
benefactor’—that his Jesuit superiors 
pulled him off speaking tours. In 1898 he 
volunteered for duty as an Army chaplain, 
served in Puerto Rico. 

But Father Tom 50, Was wear- 
ing fast, suffering nervous break- 
downs, getting entangled in exhausting 
quarrels with his superiors about minutiae. 
In tott he collapsed, was put into one 
sanitarium after another, was treated as 
insane. ‘Repeated but no 
peace,” he wrote in 1913. “No hope what- 
ever of eternal salvation. Still my vows 
press on me and I will continue to obey 
blindly.” 

Seventeen years later, incapacitated in 
hermitlike seclusion in Santa Barbara, four 
years before his death, he had just enough 
of the Sherman combativeness to fight 
and win a last battle for a $so0-a-month 
Army pension that was his due for serv- 
ice in the War of 1898. Father Tom’s 
entry on his pension application blank 
for nearest relative to be notified in case 
of death: his dead father, General Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman. 


sense 


not yet 





down 


confessions 


Grooking in Lowell 


Doctor Sax (245 pp.) —Jack Kerouac 
—Grove Press (clothbound, $3.50; pa- 
perback, $1.75). 


The decade's most celebrated banger of 
mystical ashcans has written a fictional 
account of his childhood, and surprising- 
ly, while the lad he describes is no Pen- 
rod, neither is he Little Boy Beat. Jack 
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This is a picture of the mighty QANTAS Jet! 


Starting July 29th, Qantas 707 Jets go into service (and what 
service!) half way ‘round the’ arth. Across the Atlantic to 
Europe. Across the Pacific to Australia. Eastward and west- 
ward to lands a world away! 

So in the picture above, you'd think we'd put a thunderous 
photo of our brand-new Jet fleet. And here below, some wide- 
eyed words about the swiftness, the smoothness, the serenity 
of their flight. 

But we haven’t—because you know all that. 


Instead, we're showing things you may not know about the 
Qantas version of this fabulous plane. Things like trays be- 
jewelled with crystal candies. And goblets frosted by 
Australia’s prize champagnes. And shining boxes filled with 
cigarettes from ’round the world. 

Little things, really. But together, they add up to something 
bigger than the biggest jet. Something filled with luxury you'll 
never know in any other flight. That’s why we put them in this 
picture. And starting July 29th, may we put you in it, too? 





AMIAS Australia’s round-the-world luxury line 


Reserve now for Qantas 707 Jet service eastward to London, westward to Australia... 

with connecting flights on around the whole wide world! Two flights weekly each way; first class, 

tourist or economy service. And starting August 18th, four Jet flights « week across the Pacific. See any 

travel agent ...or Qantas in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general 
sales agents, in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) 

















LENA HORNE and HARRY BELAFONTE in a moving per- 
formance of Gershwin’s marvelous music. Here is a 
musical mating that brings new meaning to songs like 
Summertime; Oh, | Got Plenty of Nothin’; Bess, You Is 
My Woman; It Ain't Necessarily So; A Woman Is a 
Sometime Thing, and all the other highlights of that 
fabulous score. A unique interpretation — a wonderful 
experience. On regular Long Play and Living Stereo. 


@ | 


When ordering Stereo, say . 


@ RCAVICTOR 





New Discovery — 
Sprinkles and 
Sweetens Exactly 
Like Sugar 


Have you ever tried to sweeten grape- 
fruit with a tablet?...or a bowl of cereal 
with a drop of liquid? Not very easy, is 
it? That’s why Adolph’s Granulated 
Sugar Substitute was developed. Adolph’s 
not only sweetens, but sprinkles evenly 
on all foods. It’s so much 
like sugar, you can’t tell 
the difference. Perfect 
sugar replacement for 
weight-watchers and 
diabetics! Buy... 





4 
3 
GRANULATED F Gemecned by > 
SUGAR SUBSTITUTE \S=' aan 
At your food store today 
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TOGETHER 
FOR THE 
FIRST TIME! 


IN THE GREATEST 
“PORGY AND BESS” 
OF THEM ALL! 








PORGY and BESS 
LENA HORNE - HARRY BELAFONTE 


$8 


TA) “Ss 








You’re 
front-row center 


in the 


-~ = BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 


See top cowhands of the West in 
thrilling Black Hills rodeos. Visit 
storied sites of Gold Rush fame, ride 
trails where Hickok rode. For a mem- 
orable family vacation this summer, 
come to the beautiful Black Hills of 
South Dakota. 


Write for FREE color folder! 


SOUTH DAKOTA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 
Publicity Director, Pierre 21, South Dakota 


the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Nm ete npn! erence Comme 











is ex- 
uberantly profane and comfortably delin- 
quent—a kind of city-bound Tom Sawyer 
who at one point seems ready to go raft- 


Duluoz, the author’s alter-Kerouac, 


ing down New England's flood-swollen 
Merrimack River on a henhouse roof. 

But like Sawyer, young Duluoz is a 
fair-weather rebel, and he generally ram- 
bles home in time for dinner. The book, 
some of its pages all but yellowed with 
nostalgia, is an elegy to the warm, safe 
smells of a tenement kitchen and the dark 
mysteries of a city neighborhood. 

Yakking in the Blue. At the outset, 
Kerouac warns what he is up to: “The 
other night I had a dream that I was 
sitting on the sidewalk on Moody Street, 
Pawtucketville, Lowell, Mass., with a pen- 
cil and paper in my hand saying to myself 
‘Describe the wrinkly tar of this sidewalk, 
also the iron pickets of Textile Institute. 
or the doorway where Lousy and you and 
G.J.’s always sittin and dont stop to think 
of words when you do stop, just stop to 
think of the picture better—and let your 
mind off yourself in this work.’ Despite 
its irritating quality, the formless formula 
works well enough in evoking the often 
simultaneous boyhood moods of scorn, 
fear, sentimentality, barefootedness and 
gleeful obscenity. Writes Kerouac at wild 
random: “A young and silly dove is yak- 
king in the blue, circling the brown and 
slushy river with yaks of pipsqueak joy,” 
and “the mystery which I now see hugens, 
huger, into something beyond my Grook.” 

“Grook,” the keyword of the novel, 
always refers to something ominously ex- 
citing, not fully understood, worthy of a 
boy’s wonder and solemn respect. Dr. Sax, 
the hawk-faced, silent, evil-battling spook 
whom Jack Duluoz invents (and then 
fearfully, in every dark doorway), 
gets from place to place by grooking. Dr. 
Sax plays poker incessantly, has a high, 
fiendish laugh (““Mwee hee ha ha ha”). 
And when his stalking of the evil Great 
World Snake makes it necessary, he pulls 
a rubber boat out of his slouch hat, 
pumps it up and paddles across the Mer- 
rimack, 

Turf in the Tenement. Perhaps the 
book’s most appealing episode is the 
horse-racing fantasy—for Jack Duluoz, 
like any right-thinking Massachusetts 
twelve-year-old, is a track addict. In the 
Duluoz tenement, on dark winter morn- 
ings, Jack scribbles out racing forms, plays 
the call to colors on the Victrola, stages 
elaborate handicap races with marbles (“I 
owned that great Repulsion, also per- 
sonally rode the beast, and trained him 

. also ran the Turf, was Commissioner, 
Track Handicapper, President of the Rac- 


sees, 


ing Association, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury”’). 
Pinball prose, grookish goofiness and 


all, Kerouac’s book is a pleasant boyhood 
novel. Doctor Sax, which was written in 
1952, comes from the apparently bottom- 
less hopper that the author had filled 
before his bestselling On the Road was 
published. Perhaps because it contains no 
such adult concerns as marijuana, Zen 
Buddhism or women to dull his exuber- 


| ance, it is Kerouac’s best book. 
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To assure 
protection for 
the fleet... 





they combined a 
ship and an airfield 


In the early days of flying, land- 
based planes served as observers for 
the U.S. Fleet. But once at sea, the 
fleet shortly left its “eyes” behind. 

So the Navy looked ahead, saw the 
importance of Naval-Air cooperation, 
and created the airfield-at-sea. 

Similarly, Continental Assurance 
Company is constantly looking 
ahead, seeking out the needs of the 
future, and creating new combina- 
tions of insurance plans to greater 
benefit clients. 

This creative planning has, in 
turn, speeded Continental's distine- 
tive record of growth. Taking the 
standard measure of progress, our 
life insurance-in-force has advanced 
1,218% in the last 15 years, as com- 
pared with 375% for the life insur- 
ance industry as a whole. 

May we help you find new combi- 
nations for greater future security? 


A LEADING NATIONAL 
LHF INSTRANCE 


INSTITUTION 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TIME LISTINGS 
CINEMA 


Room at the Top (British). The career 
and comeuppance of a young Englishman 
on the make, based on John Braine’s 
bestselling novel. One of Britain's best 
pictures in years, 

Compulsion. A terse, tense melodrama 
based on “the crime of the century,” the 
1924 Leopold-Loeb case. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. Newcomer 
Millie Perkins and a brilliant cast in a 
movie masterpiece directed by George 
Stevens. 

Some Like It Hot. Humor triumphs 
over vulgarity in this uproarious farce 
starring Jack Lemmon and Tony Curtis 





| as a couple of guys dressed up as dolls, 


and Marilyn Monroe as a doll who needs 
no dressing up at all. 

The Mistress (Japanese). A simple and 
moving restatement of a timeless truth: 
that even for a “fallen woman,” the soul 
is free. 

Aparajito (Indian). The brilliant sec- 
ond part (the first was Pather Panchali) 
of a trilogy, made by Director Satyajit 
Ray, telling the story of India’s social 
revolution in terms of one family’s sor- 
rows and beatitudes, 


TELEVISION 


Wed., May 13 

Kraft Music Hall (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.) 
Uncle Miltie’s last show of the season, 
uplifted by Carl Sandburg’s return for 
more Poems to Play Jazz By. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, [0- 
11 p.m.). Armstrong stumbled badly when 
it embarked on a format of semi- 
documentary drama, but of late its stride 
has shown more confidence. This week: 
February's truck-convoy incident that ag- 
gravated the current Berlin crisis. 


Thurs., May 14 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). An 
original teleplay by Reginald Rose, star- 
ring Red Buttons and Diana Lynn as a 
shy couple who finds marriage a little 
more complicated than the lonely-hearts 
club had implied it would be. 


Fri., May 15 

Bob Hope Show (NBC, 
The well-known monthly 
cludes, as added 
Clooney, Wendell 


10-11) p.m.). 
horse-race_ in- 
Starters, Rosemary 
Corey, Joan Collins. 


Sat., May 16 


Cimarron. City (NBC, — 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). An hour of oats may produce 
some indigestion, but affable Actor 


George Montgomery does a lot to make 
the show palatable. 


Sun., May 17 
The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). “Vertijets,” a documentary on the 
Air Force’s X-13. 
Kaleidoscope (NBC. 5-6 p.m.). Cor- 
respondent David Brinkley, as light on his 
feet as he is on the car, whips through 


the Middle East and several Mediter- 
ranean nations. 
The Steve Allen Show (NBC, 7:30- 


ISTACIRCTUC LA © AN times EDT. 
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Continental combined two 
disability guarantees 


To assure a regular replacement 
of your income, in the event you be- 
come disabled, Continental Assur- 
ance Company offers the finest non- 
cancellable income protection. 

To develop this plan, Continental 
Assurance combined the two most 
desirable quality features to be had: 
(1) guaranteed contractual benefits; 
(2) guaranteed premium rate. 

You can be certain, as a result of 
these guarantees, that neither your 
coverage nor your rate can ever be 
changed . . . that you may keep your 
policy exactly as issued until normal 
age 65 retirement. 

And yet, this unique and invalu- 
able protection is available at sur- 
prisingly low cost, whether it be for 
an individual policy or a special em- 
ployee group plan. Find out today. 
Ask us for details. 


A LEADING NATIONAL 


LN INSURANCE 


INSTITUTION 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


im ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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Nickel-alloy steel for strength—Drill chucks and gears of Nickel-alloy steel 
are tough and strong—made for hard use. And those wrenches have a durable 
Nickel-chrome plated finish that keeps them gleaming and free from rusting. 


Nickel Stainless Steel for easy cleaning 





Nothing is easier to care for! 


That new stainless steel tile on the wall—as well as utensils, disposal cans, wall 
ovens and sinks—keeps thoroughly clean and bright with just soap and water. 





Nickel-chrome plating for beauty—Lustrous fixtures of Nickel-chrome plat- 


ing add welcome sparkle to a bathroom. They don't tarnish, never need 
polishing. No worry about rust or corrosion, either—vital in a humid room. 


Nickel-alloy heating elements last longer - 


And so, an electric paint 


remover like this one can give you better service. There’s a Nickel-alloy ele- 
ment in that soldering iron, too—still others in quality percolators and ranges. 


Why manufacturers use Nickel 


to help their products sell better 


The makers of these hardware items 
all want to give their products the best 
possible chance to sell. That’s why 
they turn to Nickel. 

Nickel can add saleability in so 
many ways. For example, it increases 
the corrosion resistance of stainless 
steel . . . makes it easier to fabricate. It 
adds toughness and strength to steels 
that go into hard-working tools. As 
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Nickel-chrome plating, it puts a last- 
ing. gleaming finish on metal that 
catches the eye. 

There are other things Nickel can 
do, of course. We'd welcome the chance 
to tell you about them. And now, with 
increased production by Inco assuring 
abundant supplies of Nickel for years 
to come, wouldn’t this be a good time 
to investigate the possibilities? Write 


today for further information to 
answer your particular questions. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


©1959, T. 1. N. Co., Inc. 


4s. . 
ane, Inco Nickel 
makes hardware perform better longer 
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Say when, 





and FT ME 


will travel abroad 
with you! 


Planning a trip abroad this season? 
Your TIME subscription will follow 
you, if you choose. All we need is your 
itinerary six weeks in advance. 


There's no extra charge for this 
service, since TIME~— with four Inter- 
national Editions blanketing the globe 
—is already geared for swift world- 
wide distribution. 

Hundreds of roving TIME sub- 
scribers enjoyed the new. traveler's 
plan on a test basis last year. Here's a 
typical sample of their response: 

It meant everything to us to find TIME on 

our arrival at remote spots... we thought 
it an excellent idea. Mrs. J. P. Mont- 
gomery, Mount Carmel, Connecticut. 
1 know the service was costly; it was 
more than a reader had a right to expect 

but appreciated and welcome it was, 
believe me, Paul H. Mortimer, Birming- 
ham, Michigan. 

My trip took me to Paris two days fol- 

lowing the advent of deGaulle . >. and 

! would not have understood the back- 

ground . . . unless I had been receiving 

TIME. Donald Gilson, San Francisco, 

California. 

Comments like these convinced us 
that here was an extra service many 
TIME readers would want. It's yours 
for the asking now. Simply send us 
your request for an itinerary form, 
with a label from one of your copies 
of TIME, and return the form at least 
six weeks in advance to: 


TIME TRAVEL SERVICE 


540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


TIME 
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tell us where... 


| 8:30 p.m.). 





Half drowned out by the 
ruckus over ratings, Allen has quietly 
built one of the most entertaining of the 
weekly variety shows. 

Meet McGraw (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
The background music may not win any 
awards, and neither will McGraw, but 
his reruns still prove him to be one of 
the more efficient, amiable private eyes. 

Mon., May 18 

America Pauses for the Merry Month 
of May (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). The first edition 
of this vocal version of Wide Wide World 
hardly showed signs of budding, but the 
seed catalogue is impressive: Marian An- 
derson, Carol Haney, Art Carney, etc. 

Tues., May 19 

Woman! (CBS, 3-4 p.m.). Claudette 
Colbert referees a new series “devoted 
to exploring matters of greatest interest 
to the women of America.” First matter 
of greatest interest: “Do they marry too 
young?” 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. The New York 
Drama Critics Circle Prize Play about the 
hopes and fears, tears and laughter of a 
South Side Chicago Negro family. Un- 
commonly honest, touching, warm. 

A Party with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green. This talented pair has a ball doing 
movie parodies, songs, dances, and clever 
patter, They know their stuff; they wrote it. 

Redhead. Musicomedienne Gwen Ver- 
don is loaded with talent and gallantly 
spends it all to keep this ne’er-do-well 
musical whodunit solvent. 

J.B. Poet Archibald MacLeish has re- 
tried Job in the guise of a modern Ameri- 
can businessman, A little thin in eloquence 
and logic, but richly exciting theater, 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This madcap 
French revue is guaranteed to tickle the 
funnybone of everybody's fante. 

The Flower Drum Song. Rodgers & 
Hammerstein have left their genius out of 
this routine musical, but Pat Suzuki and 
Miyoshi Umeki are worth the price of 
omissions, 

A Touch of the Poet. The late Eugene 
O'Neill weaves a spell of sorts out of his 


| favorite notion—illusions are the staff of 





life. 

My Fair Lady cribs from Shaw, West 
Side Story cribs from Shakespeare, and 
The Music Man cribs from a silo of lowa 
corn, making these three musicals grand 
larceny and great entertainment. 


Off Broadway 


Mark Twain Tonight! The reports of 
Mark Twain's death have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. The great humorist is delight- 
fully alive as a platform lecturer of 70. 
The brilliant look-alike: Actor Hal Hol- 
brook, 34. 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in Kansas City, Mo., 
Two for the Seesaw in Los ANGELES and 
The Music Man in Cricaco do justice to 


| the Broadway originals. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
Time Walked, by Vera Panova. An 
apolitical but warmly Russian account of 
the tides in the life of a six-year-old boy. 
Hellenism, by Arnold J. Toynbee. The 


historian finds lessons for the present in 
ancient Greece’s humanism and worship 
of city-states, both of which he deplores. 

Goodbye, Columbus, by Philip Roth. 
Six stories about social D.P.s—Jews try- 
ing to “pass,” or at least belong, in the 
Gentile world. 

The House of Intellect, by Jacques Bar- 
zun. Intellectual Panjandrum Barzun ral- 
lies his peers to rout the termites of 
egalitarianism, mass education, artiness, 
science worship and similar pests that are 
destroying, as he sees it, the pillars of 
civilization. 

King of Pontus, by Alfred Duggan. 
A captivating history about Mithridates, 
who at 21 killed his brother, married his 
sister, mounted the throne of Pontus and 
bedeviled Imperial Rome. 

Points of View, by Somerset Maugham. 
Five essays in the tone of a master yarner 
chatting over ancient brandy. 

Endurance, by Alfred Lansing. Sir Er- 
nest Shackleton’s foolish-heroic Antarctic 
expedition of 1915S, re-created in well- 
modulated prose. 

The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn 
Jr. The author, a World War II veteran 
of Merrill's Marauders, recalls the savage 
Burmese actions with sharp description 
and incisive reflection, 

By the North Gate, by Gwyn Griffin. 
A taut little novel that shows Britons at 
an outlying African desert post trying 
to stand up under the white man’s burden. 

Mountolive, by Lawrence Durrell. Life, 
love and politics in Alexandria, as de- 
scribed by an exciting writer (earlier 
books in a projected tetralogy: Justine, 
Balthazar). 

The Notion of Sin, by Robert McLaugh- 
lin. A well-observed crowd of martini 
drinkers on the rocks in Manhattan, 

Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 
Memorable portrait of a wonderfully bi- 
zarre New Zealand schoolmarm with a 
passion for life and teaching. ‘ 

Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. Th 
old-reform-school tie flashily worn by an 
unreformed and gifted Irish writer. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1, Exodus, Uris (2)* 
2. The Ugly American, 
Burdick (4) 


Lederer and 


3. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1) 

4. Lolita, Nabokov (3) 

5. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (5) 

6. From the Terrace, O'Hara (6) 

7. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 


Lawrence (8) 
. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico 
. Mountolive, Durrell (7) 
. Trumbull Park, Brown (9) 
NONFICTION 


. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (1) 

. Only in America, Golden (2) 

What We Must Know About 
Communism, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet (4) 

. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (3) 
. Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (6) 

How I Turned $1,000 Into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (5) 

. My Brother Was An Only Child, 
Douglas (8) 

. The Marauders, Ogburn 

. Collision Course, Moscow (7) 

. Brotherhood of Evil, Sondern 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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‘Gitienta 


Sj] débonnaire! (or, driving is fun again) 


Budgétaire— Very low initial price and wonderful continuous Millionaire=In styling, comfort, convenience. In the choice of 


economies. Look: up to 40 mpg; over 700 Service and Parts HQ 6 chic Paris body-couleurs; in the 4-door roominess. Yet, won- 
(plus 150 more in Canada); amazing resale value. Splurge with derfully compact and maneuverable. And very debonair about 
the money vou save (i.e., buy a Dauphine, take an Air France _ parking: practically anywhere you darn well choose! Get yours 


trip to Paris. too—all for the cost of a conventional car!). soon. Suggested retail price: $1645, port of entry, New York. 


| 2k } Nz AT q j A Dauphine = 


BROCHURE SE R a ALeN ENA ‘ 750 Th AVENUE, NEW YORK I7, N.Y “A s ASCAS DELIVERY PLAN, 











Learn to fly free while making sales calls in your new Cessna Inter-City Commuter 


Cover more of your sales territory 
faster than ever before...simply by 
“driving” 121 straight-line miles per 
hour in an economical new Inter-City 
Commuter—yours for just $2,850 down! 
(Full price: 








$8,545 f.a.f. Wichita.) 


Lowest priced is the standard 150, 
$6,995 f.a.f. Wichita. 
Why do we say “drive”? A new 





Cessna makes flying almost as easy 
driving—as your flight instructor 
show you while you make 


as 
vill 

your busi- 
ness trips. (He's provided free by your 
Cessna dealer with the purchase of 
any new Cessna.) He’ll show you how 
Land-O-Matic makes land almost 
as easy as driving d . and 


V 













1 “Ease back on the ? “This Cessna’s so 
wheel and drive stable, you 
right off!” drive tn the sky.” 


_ 





“To go down, low- 
the flaps and 
cut down on gas.” 


just er 


at aE 


how the huge Para-Lift flaps can float 
you down twice as slowly as a para- 
chute! 

Economy? The Inter-City Con 
costs less to operate than most 
per mile—including fuel, 
maintenance, storage, and 
depreciation. (Based on approx. 59,000 


uter 
ent 






autos: 6¢ 


insurance, 








miles per year. If you fly more, it costs 
even less per mile!) 
Plus—the all-metal, 2-place Inter- 






City Commuter »ackage-priced” to 
give you the advantages of far more 
expensive airplanes. You get com- 
munication and navigational radio 
equipment...a full complement of 





“It's like coasting 
down ahillinyour 
car,only more fun.” 


“Oh-oh 
little high and fast 
this time 





flight-ease instruments... horizon and 
directional gyros... landing lights... 
and rotating fin-mounted beacon to 
assure you ‘round-the-clock, cross- 
country flying. The roomy, executive- 
styled cabin lets you relax comfortably 
while the big 100-h.p. engine flies you 
up to 520 nonstop miles at speeds up 
to 124 m.p.h. And the spacious luggage 
compartment carries 80 lbs. baggage. 





For a demonstration ride, call your 
Cessna dealer now (Yellow Pages of 
phone book). Look at all seven great 
new Cessnas. Also ask about lease 
plans. Or write: Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany, Dept. TM-8, Wichita, Kansas. 


‘“‘But Cessna’s 
Land-O-Matic 
takes care of that!” 
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DEWAR'S 


“White Label” 


and ANCESTOR 
me SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Wa. 





Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans worn in 


glory through the centuries. Famous, 






too, is Dewar’s White Label and 








Ancestor, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


/ 





Traditional Tartan 


of Clan Bruce 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Co., N. Y. 
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the Caribbean HABANA HILTON 


Havana, Cuba 










i | 


nd Latin America 


CARIBE HILTON 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Panama, R.P. 






















CONTINENTAL 
HILTON 


Mexico City, Mexico 


The gentle year-round climate 
and leisured ways of these sun- 
ny lands, beckon you to relax 
in these superbly modern, air- 
conditioned Hilton Hotels. 
There are excellent facilities 
for summer sports. Wonderful 
dining in fine restaurants with 
American, Continental and 
native cuisine. Each hotel 


5 gives a sense of seclusion, yet 
— “eae ee ed r ‘ is convenient to sightseeing, 
\\ € close to centers of shopping, 
\ eae entertainment and business. 


RESERVATIONS: See vour Travel Agent or call New York, 
LOngacre 3-6900 « Chicago, Flnancial 6-2772 + Pittsburgh, 
COurt 1-5600 + San Francisco, YUkon 6-0576 + Denver, 


M Ain 3-8786 «Miami, F Ranklin 9-3427, or any Hilton Hotel, ron \ 
Apply for CARTE BLANCHE -—The Hilton All-Purpose Creait Card, | THE CONRAD HILTON 


Write Hilton Credit Corp.. 8544 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Cal. | CHICAGO 5. ILL CONRAD WN. HILTON PRESIDENT 


